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HOW TO PROTECT 
AND INCREASE YOUR WEALTH 


Only by subjecting your investments to continuous watching and scientific 
rotation can they be safeguarded and operated as the greatest source of in- 
come and profit. Daily surveillance and timely action are necessary if you 
are to be certain of guarding your profits, avoiding losses, and maintaining 
your funds at all times in the most favorably situated issues. 


It is the business of the Investment Management Service to keep in clos- 

. est touch with the security markets and with all factors having a bearing 

upon them. All that is pertinent in this vast amount of information is segre- 

gated and applied to the individual problems of each client. Their holdings 

are analyzed exhaustively and are under our continuous observation — and 

they are kept advised of all changes necessary for the safest and most profit- 
able administration of their accounts. 


The profitableness of our counsel is well illustrated by actual rec- 
ords of transactions made on our recommendations during the dif- 
ficult markets of the past year. We have a number of these records 
available for investors who are interested in seeing at first hand the 
dollars and cents value of our service. We shall be glad to send you 
copies. Simply return the coupon below. 


If you will send us at the same time a list of your present security holdings 
we will tell you in full detail how our service operates and quote you our 
fee for handling your account. This, will involve no cost or obligation— 
and our knowledge of your affairs will be held in absolute confidence. 
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INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE 12/9/38 
90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me the records of your recommendations in several typical accounts. 
Also tell me fully how your service operates and quote me your charge for supervising 
my it as rep d by the attached list of my current holdings. You are to hold 
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By purchasing a diver- 
sified list of well sea- 
soned securities you 
improve your  invest- 
ment position and in- 
crease the margin of 
safety. 


We _ give the same 
courteous and painstak- 
ing attention to ‘Odd 
Lots” as to ‘‘Full Lots.” 


Send for our booklet 
“Odd Lot Trading” 
Please mention M. W. 604 
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Censorship 


The Magazine of Wall Street rejects 
more advertising per issue than any 
other financial publication. The high 
standards demanded by The /Magazine 
of Wall Street assure our readers of 
the reliable source of information an- 
nounced by our advertisers. Bankers, 
institutions and investors read the Maga- 
zine to gain information of the offering 
of responsible firms. 
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Gone is “Caveat Emptor” 


AVEAT emptor—let the buyer 
beware—is an ancient principle 
of English and American law— 

too ancient to fit at all into the modern 
conception of human responsibility and 
fair dealing. The new rule is: “Let 
the seller beware.” Such is the cardi- 
nal principle laid down in the Federal 
Securities Act, covering issuance of 
new securities. Such is the principle 
now extended, through a decision of 
a Federal District Court, to trading in 
listed securities. 

If upheld by the higher courts, Fed- 
eral Judge John M. Woolsey’s decision 
of “caveat vendor”—let the seller be- 
ware—will take its place as the law 
of the land. The issue was presented 
in trial of several defendants on fraud 
charges growing out of pool manipula- 
tions in stock of the Manhattan Elec- 
trical Supply Co. In brief, the court 
holds that stock “touting” by operators 
of pools or syndicates through wash 
sales, the hiring of customers’ men and 
publicity agents or by any other means 
is illegal. It warns pool operators that 
any attempt to lift the price of a stock 
artificially, in order to sell out prof- 


itably to the public, is illegal and, more- 
over, that “only by scrupulously main- 
taining honesty of dealing” can 
they escape being branded as con- 
spirators. 

The particular pool operation giving 
rise to this case is a matter of notori- 
ous history. While much can be said 
for the validity of a pool operation 
which establishes a rightful price level 
for a stock whose real value has not 
been generally recognized, it can not 
be denied that the practice in the past 
has rested chiefly upon the maxim of 
“let the buyer beware.” Such opera- 
tions, usually carried on under different 
names through a dozen or more broker- 
age firms, are difficult to detect, even 
by the reputable firms who do not 
want such business and who throw it 
out when they detect it. The threat 
of criminal - prosecution undoubtedly 
will make such manipulation more diffi- 
cult. 

There has been a suggestion, how- 
ever, that the same court decision may 
be interpreted as outlawing short-sell- 
ing. This is to be doubted. Moreover, 
such an interpretation would not be 


upheld by the higher courts, which 
more than once have ruled that short- 
selling is a valid and legal practice. 

On this question there has been 
much ignorant and prejudiced com- 
ment. Short-selling unquestionably 
contributes to the maintenance of a 
free and orderly market, especially as 
it is safeguarded and restricted by the 
New York Stock Exchange. More- 
over, the short sale—the sale of some- 
thing which one does not possess at 
the time of the sale—is a normal prac- 
tice in countless commercial transac- 
tions. Most middlemen take orders, 
and cash, for goods they do not possess 
but which they know they can get to 
fulfill their contract. A subscription 
to a magazine or newspaper is, in one 
sense, a short sale by the publisher 
thereof. Services and materials not 
yet in existence are sold for a year or 
more ahead, involving some element of 
risk in the seller's judgment. Where 
no manipulation or “raiding” is in- 
volved, short-selling in the stock mar- 
ket is by no stretch of the imagination 
either a crime or an offense against 
public morals. 
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The Trend 


— Will France Abandon Gold? 
— Scarcity Values? 

— New Treasury Financing 

— Wholesome Banking Reform 
— Shift the Spotlight 

— A Wise Move 

— The Market Prospect 


WILL FRANCE 
ABANDON GOLD? raut have fallen in 
efforts to balance the 
French budget and Chantemps is expected to follow 
them. The treasury has no cash to carry on beyond 
December 15, gold pours out of the Bank of France 
in a steady stream, and all the world anxiously watches 
to see whether France will join the huge majority of 
nations which have deserted gold. 

The budgetary situation is critical. A short-term 
loan to meet the current parliamentary impasse is im- 
perative. Whether such a loan can be floated internally 
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of Events 


without paying an excessive rate is problematical. 
True, Belgium was able to make such a loan two 
weeks ago, but French capital is frightened at the 
prospect of abandoning the gold standard. Hence 
resort may yet be necessary to British bankers for a 
loan of 50 million pounds. Incidentally, this situation 
is an interesting reminder of the fact that the Bank of 
France and the Government are two different things. 
While the latter has the second largest gold hoard in 
the world and is in an enviably strong position, the 
Government is in the direct pecuniary straits, and is 
reported as not receiving the support it deserves from 
the Bank. 

The departure from gold can not come unheralded, 
because it can be determined upon only by an act of 
parliament; even an export embargo on gold is im- 
possible without an authorizing act. When it comes 
to such a vital decision it is possible that the budget 
may be approximately balanced. Re-affirmation of the 
national will to stand by gold, accompanied by even 
an approach to budgetary balance would tend to re- 
establish confidence at home and abroad, and dissipate 
the present crisis. Funds would then again flow into 
France from the disturbed non-gold nations, and the 
run on the Bank of France would be stopped. That 
institution, it is said, can stand withdrawals in the 
meantime up to twenty billions of francs (approxi- 
mately a billion dollars) without demanding suspension 
of gold payments. A curious factor of the situation is 
that Britain, which wishes France to remain on the 
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gold standard, is at present the principal “runner” on 
the Bank of France, using its equalization fund to 
buy francs in an effort to depress the pound sterling in 
order to offset the fall of the dollar—the francs being 
converted into gold at the Bank of France. 

Should France give up the fight for gold, the effects 
on the world money problem would, for a time at 
least, be disturbing. Without the franc as a fulcrum 
the British equalization fund would apparently be com- 
pelled to go out of business, leaving the pound to ad- 
vance as against the dollar, which would be playing 
into President Roosevelt’s hand. Assuming that the 
rest of the gold bloc followed France there would no 
longer be any fixed monetary price left in the world 
for gold—no effective statutory relation between cur- 
rency and the price of gold. At present the free mar- 
ket for gold in London can not vary much from the 
franc valuation. But as a mere companion of silver, 
copper and other metals, although still surrounded 
with its aura of particular preciousness, the present 
currency prices of gold might be expected to decline, 
and also to fluctuate, tremendously. What is left of 
stability in the relations of currencies would vanish. 
So menacing would be the consequences to interna- 
tional trade and the repercussions upon domestic com- 
merce everywhere that a concerted effort to return to 
gold with all haste would probably follow. 


~~ 


A the New Deal progresses we 


perceive that it is more and 
more permanent and less and 
less expedient in its objectives. Like it or not, we are 
in the full flood of a peaceful revolution in economic 
and social structure and control, brought about by 
orderly exercise of established political authority. We 
believe that there is no possibility of an effective 
counter-revolution. The national commonwealth is 
started on a road which has no definite terminus. Con- 
sider whither the public expenditures program may 
lead us. 

It is already being admitted at Washington and 
maintained by some economists that the present ap- 
propriation of 3,300 million dollars is not large enough 
to fulfill its purpose as a primer of industrial recovery. 
It need not be surprising if the next session of Con- 
gress raises the amount to five billions and widens 
the field of expenditures. There is talk of even 10 
billion dollars. That would constitute a big slice of 
the nation’s investment surplus, and would temporarily 
check private investment, even if investment bankers 
and the public should again become venturesome. 

But the New Deal road points to something far more 
momentous. We are told that permanent recovery 
demands continuous expenditures on a large scale for 
unproductive projects. The thought is that in normal 
times this nation saves so much that the pressure for 
the employment of funds results in excessive invest- 
ment in production and in curtailing the volume of 
expenditures for consumption. Which is to say that 
we inevitably run up against a condition of producing 
more than we can buy. The remedy, the ardent New 
Dealers tell us, is in the Government taking much of 


SCARCITY 
VALUES? 
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the surplus, first by borrowing and ultimately by taxa- 
tion, and expending it on unproductive public works, 
thus putting the surplus back into consumptive 
demand. 

Without discussing the advisability of such a course, 
it is evident that it would have the effect of greatly 
restricting private projects and so of the issue of new 
capital securities. The natural result would be that 
outstanding securities would be endowed with a 
scarcity value. Even if no such program of the social- 
ization of wealth should ensue, a similar effect would 
be started for a time by enormous emergency expendi- 
tures of public funds. Thus, governmental activities 
may give securities a lift, entirely outside of currency 
inflation measures. 


it 


NEW TREASURY HE opinion has been ex: 
FINANCING (* pressed in some quar- 
ters that the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury will have so much difficulty in 
its short-time refinancing of a billion of one-year Treas- 
ury notes on December 15 that inflation will be re- 
sorted to, either in the form of compelling the Reserve 
Banks to purchase the replacement issue or buying by 
the Government with an issue of greenbacks. Either 
method is authorized under the terms of the Thomas 
“rider” amendment, to the Agricultural Relief Act. 
We do not share this opinion. If a long-time bond 
issue were involved, depending, as it would in the end, 
upon the attitude of investors, greatly disturbed by the 
uncertain future value of the dollar, it is probable that 
flotation of an issue would be only at a price that the 
Government would not pay in the ordinary methods 
of refunding. But short-term financing will scarcely 
present such difficulty. The maturing issue is mainly 
held by banks, and with their present reserves of 850 
idle millions they are not likely to demand cash for 
their certificates of indebtedness. Rather will they 
exchange them for new certificates with possibly a 
somewhat higher coupons, although we would not be 
surprised if the interest charge were scarcely increased 
at all. The banks are up against a decision between 
cash and “governments,” in the present status of busi- 
ness,—and “governments” promise at least some return. 


=~ 


N view of the shock- 
ing revelations con- 
cerning the Chase 
National Bank and its erstwhile leader before the 
Senate Banking Committee, there is something of 

poetical justice in the suggestions for banking reform 

made by Winthrop W. Aldrich, Albert H. Wiggin’s 
successor. Apart from this, however, what man is 
better qualified to make constructive proposals upon 
this subject than the head of the institution which 
apparently typified much that was vicious in the old 
system and which is now struggling to regain some 
measure of the public confidence enjoyed prior to the 
recent denouement? Yet, just because of the unex: 
celled qualifications of the proponent of these banking 
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reforms and the stigma which attaches in the public 
mind to the institution he heads, there is perhaps 
danger that the suggestions will not receive the weight 
which is due them. This would be a great mistake. 
The Chase National Bank of today is not the Chase 
National Bank of yesterday; nor is today’s chairman of 
the Governing Board, yesterday’s chairman. Let us 
give to Mr. Aldrich’s suggestions the consideration that 
they merit. Surely everyone will agree that there is 
justification for greater control over a bank officer’s 
borrowings, that so far as banks, their officers and 
directors are concerned, pools and syndicates should 
represent unexplored worlds; that a bank officer’s out- 
side interests should be known to his board of direc: 
tors; and that there should be some kind of deterrent 
to the habit of “blackjacking” banks into making loans 
which otherwise they would not make. On their own 
clear merit these suggestions deserve the support of 
everyone who has the cause of better banking practice 
at heart and no amount of misplaced prejudice should 
interfere with the giving of this support. 


~~ 


SPOTLIGHT public attention shifted from 

the dizzy tango of the dollar to 
the old-fashioned business waltz, for the latter is a 
dance that all can understand. Business, unfortunately, 
isa prosaic thing, lacking in drama. Yet its movement 
should be one of fascination to the seeing eye; inexor- 
able as the tides or the wind; infinitely more signifi- 
cant to the average individual than the sum total of 
political and economic experimentation going on here 
and throughout a peevish world. 

For behold! The nations struggle for nationalistic 
advantage, some on the gold standard, some off the 
gold standard, some with dictators, some without, 
each with its own political, economic and social ideals— 
and but one thing is currently common to all: to wit, 
cyclical business recovery. An abundance of statistics 
show beyond question that world recovery has been in 
progress since July, 1932. In our own national experi- 
mentation we are riding with a 
rising tide. Whatever the merits 
of our venture in planned econo- 
my, let us at least give a nod of 
recognition to our luck. To do 
so is chastening to the spirit of 
controversy. To do so permits 
one to realize that all blessings do 
not come from the hands of Gov- 
ernment planners. 

In most countries business has 
been creeping up and the unem- 
ployed have been going back to 
work for some seventeen months. 
Here this happy cycle was brok- 
en last spring with the collapse 
of our banking structure, a dis- 
aster unique to us. It was brok- 
€n again after July in penalty for 
a too excessive summer spurt. 

he direction of the underlying 


SHIFT THE ‘, is high time the spotlight of 


movement, however, is unchanged; for the recession of 
recent months is ended and the past fortnight has been 
a renewal of the forward march. Of what point are 
comparisons with July? Let us look further back to 
see the real scope of our gain. 

More than 4,000,000 of our citizens have gone back 
to work. The volume of industrial production cur- 
rently is 25 per cent above the depression low. The 
average level of commodity prices has advanced 20 
per cent from the depression low. The year’s value 
of farm products is fully $1,500,000,000, or 30 per 
cent, more than it was in 1932. Each month sees 
dozens of corporations restoring or raising dividends. 
Stock quotations are double those of March and still 
further above the depression low of July, 1932. More- 
over, those issues which have not been artificially over- 
extended in their rise will go further as more public 
attention is directed at business progress and less at 
monetary gyrations. 

As the President says, we are on our way. As a 
matter of fact, we have been on ousyiway, with most 
of our neighbors, for seventeen months. What is 
needed is a broader recognition and appreciation of 
that fact being made. 


te 


A WISE 
MOVE 


N appointing Henry Bruere, presi- 
dent of the Bowery Savings Bank 
of New York, to investigate the 
effect of the Securities Act on corporate refinancing 
operations, and in intimating to leaders of Congress 
that some modification were perhaps desirable, Mr. 
Roosevelt has acted wisely. Rightly or wrongly the 
Securities Act with its drastic penalties in the event 
of investor loss has been blamed for paralyzing the 
flotation of new security issues. And as the opponents 
of the Act rightly point out no real recovery is pos- 
sible without a normal flow of capital into business 
enterprise. With the question settled authoritatively 
as to how much the Securities Act is hampering busi- 
ness recovery, all the partisan sniping in the dark now 
going on will cease. If the act is blameworthy, it is 
heartening to know that the President will favor 
liberalizing legislation. On the 
other hand, should investigation 
show the Act not to blame, then 
by all means let us forget it and 
concentrate upon the real obstruc- 
tion to the release of credit— 
monetary uncertainty perhaps. 


=~ 


PROSPECT recent 
invest- 

ment advice will be found in the 
discussion of the prospective 
trend of the market on page 168. 
The counsel embodied in this fea- 
ture should be considered in con- 
nection with all investment sug- 
gestions elsewhere in this issue. 
Monday, December 4, 1933. 
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The Soundest Market Policy Today 


Monetary Situation Clarifying—Business Indicates Up- 
turn—Re-examination of Investment Program Desirable 


By A. T. Mrtyer 








NTERING the last 
E month of a notably 

eventful year, the 
stock market continues to 
focus its attention almost 
exclusively upon the day- 
to-day twists and turns in 
the monetary policy of the 
Roosevelt Administration. 
To speculative eyes the 
actual course of industry 
and trade apparently seems 
secondary, although there 
is hopeful evidence that the 
business reaction which be- 
gan in late summer has run 
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policy of depreciation for 
the near future is contem- 
plated, with the basic idea 
of reaching a satisfactory 
objective within a short 
time, preliminary to nego 
tiations regarding interna: 
tional currency _ stabiliza 
tion. 

The Government's inten: 
tions necessarily are clothed 
in the utmost secrecy. Press 
reports can only be more or 
less intelligent conjecture. 
Similarly, investment policy 
in this period of economic 
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its course, that the underly- 
ing forces of recovery again 
are asserting themselves and that the setting for the coming 
year becomes increasingly favorable—subject only to doubts 
centering on both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue in Wash- 
ington: the White House and Congress. 

After approximately a week of drifting uncertainty and 
moderate reaction in the stock and commodity markets, due 
to a halt in the Administration's policy of forced dollar de- 
preciation, speculation for the rise appears to have been 
resumed in at least tentative fashion at this writing. The 
reason: A resumption of the Administration’s program 
of announcing a daily advance in its price for gold. The 
present price is $34.01 an ounce, as compared with the 
statutory price of $20.67. Relative to the statutory gold 
parity, the present gold price officially asserts that the mone- 
tary value of the dollar is approximately 60 cents. 

For the present the dollar quotation for gold is being ad- 
vanced at a rate of 8 to 9 cents a day. The mystery as to 
how long this will be continued and as to whether the pres- 
sure for depreciation will be accelerated as the time of 
assemblage of Congress grows near remains impenetrable. 
The problem from the Administration’s point of view is 
not a simple one. It would be desirable to push the present 
policy to the desired conclusion of an adequate deprecia- 
tion of the dollar, and probably a de facto stabilization, be- 
fore Congress convenes. This would not only be politically 
expedient, but would be advantageous to business in ending 
or greatly relieving the major uncertainty inherent in wide 
fluctuations of the dollar in the foreign exchanges. 

On the other hand, the policy is experimental and deli- 
cate. It must be deliberate and orderly. It is not desired 
to frighten those who do not understand that the program 
involves no real threat to the Government's credit. It is 
not desired to bring about excessively violent gyrations in 
the foreign exchanges. 

As this article is written the press reports from Wash- 
ington are to the effect that a somewhat more aggressive 
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shaped by a process of 
weighing the logical probabilities. Let us consider again 
the “Safety First” policy consistently recommended by this 
publication during the past nine months and such modifica’ 
tions of that policy as appear wise. 

First, there can be no doubt in the generalization that we 
are in a period—and a period probably of much more than 
a single year’s duration—in which ownership of property, 
including common stocks representing property values, is 
preferable to ownership of surplus capital funds or, at least 
in many instances, to ownership of fixed obligations, such as 
bonds or mortgages. 

The factors supporting this generalization are many. It 
is not alone a matter of the current process of official dollar 
depreciation, preliminary to some permanently lower gold 
valuation of the dollar. This is one phase of a many-sided 
battle. The clear announcement of the Administration is 
that it intends in one way or another to restore the general 
price level to the figure of 1926, or a rise of approximately 
42 per cent from the present level. Such a rise would, ob 
viously, increase all real property values, would tend to in 
crease national income and corporate profits and would re- 
sult in a decline in purchasing power of the dollar. More’ 
over, the setting in which this program is being pushed is 
one of world-wide cyclical business recovery, in which there 
is an underlying world tendency for prices to rise, produc’ 
tion and employment to recover and corporate profits to 
expand. Finally, even the remote possibility of a violent 
ultimate inflation can not be entirely put out of mind as 
long as the Government's emergency expenditures run into 
the billions and the budget is greatly out of balance. 

All in all, there is no alternative to holding on to soun 
equities indefinitely, disregarding the short-term speculative 
variations or using such of them as produce reaction for 
additional judicious placement of surplus funds. 

We recognize that this generalization is not enough. Safe 
and profitable employment of investment capital require 
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careful discrimination in the selection of securities. The 
necessity of making intelligent modifications of the basis of 
security selection must also be recognized as the complex 
factors involved work their way through inevitable evolu- 
tion and change. 

The price of gold has now advanced by $13.34 cents an 
ounce from the former parity. Advance of an additional 
$7.33 an ounce would carry the price to $41.34 an ounce. 
representing a 50 per cent depreciation of the dollar’s gold 
value. This is the maximum depreciation believed possible 
under present circumstances. It may not be reached. In 
short, the major degree of probable depreciation has already 
been brought about and we are at or near a range of ofh- 
cial depreciation within which either formal or de facto 
stabilization is likely to materialize within a period of 
weeks. 

This probability must be taken into account in shaping 
present investment policy. Further rise in the price of gold 
will tend to justify speculative advance in stocks. On the 
other hand, each further daily advance in gold brings us 
that much nearer to the probable maximum figure, a fact 
which tends to inspire speculative caution. Here we have 
a balance of speculative reasoning which goes far to explain 
why the market shows scant inclination to run away on 
the upside. 

What is to be expected when we do reach a level of 
de facto stabilization? The answer depends very largely 
upon the speculative position which happens to be out- 
standing at that time. It would be logical to expect profit- 
taking in securities and commodities on the part of 
individuals who had 
made intermediate 
commitments chiefly ‘y Yt 
or entirely on the * VJ p 
basis of dollar de- li & 
preciation. If sufh- hg 
ciently heavy, such 
selling would tend 
to depress virtually 
all stocks at least 
temporarily. 

On the other 
hand, the ending of 
the major degree 
of monetary uncer- 
tainty now prevail- 
ing would tend to 
stimulate — business 
activity. Speculative 
and investment at- 
tention would tend 
to shift from mone- 
tary factors to the 
more normal busi- 
ness factors. There 
would no doubt be 
amore careful 
sarch for earning 
Power, for dividend 
yield, f or prospect 
of nearby enhance- 
ment of real values, 

question of the 
Price of a stock in 
relation to current 
farnings or probable 
tamings in the not 
too distant future 


Will receive closer 
scrutiny, 
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On the basis of attractive price in relation to earnings, 
it is quite possible that a few carefully chosen public utility 
or railroad issues will be worthy of consideration in the 
early future. Meanwhile, it is not too soon to begin to 
consider holdings of industrial stocks in relation to probable 
earning power. Such issues have the double advantage of 
affording adequate protection against the contingency of a 
greater degree of monetary depreciation than can now be 
envisioned and of assuring participation in the fruits of 
general business recovery. A list of recommended indus- 
trials accompanies this article. 

As to business, it has become increasingly evident in the 
last fortnight that the recession in industrial production 
under way from late summer through most of the autumn 
has lost its force. Indeed, on balance, the major indexes 
have shown a modest improvement for three consecutive 
weeks. This change for the better, slight as it is to date, 
may be regarded in all probability as a significant turning 
point. It tends to confirm the previous hopeful assumption 
that a basic upward business cycle has been inaugurated 
and that recent months of reaction merely marked a pause 
in that movement, a pause inevitable after the sensationally 
fast spurt in production during the spring and. early 
summer. 

For several months now the gap between production and 
consumption has been steadily narrowing. Top-heavy 
stocks of goods have been whittled down, with the aid of 
sober modifications of too rapid advances in retail prices. 
Retail trade in the last fortnight has shown a definite, if 
moderate, improvement. The Federal public works pro- 
gram is beginning to 
reflect itself in en- 
larged construction. 
Federal crop loans 
have produced a 
decided increase in 
farmer _ buying, 
notably in the 
South and Middle 
West. 

Operations in the 
steel industry have 
expanded from ap- 
proximately 26 per 
cent to 28 per cent 
of capacity at a time 
of normal seasonal 
decline and the 
industry is more 
confident of its 
prospects in coming 
months than it had 
been in many weeks. 
Automobile produc- 
tion this month will 
probably reach or 
exceed 100,000 cars, 
far above the figure 
of a year ago and 
also above estimates 
made a few weeks 
ago. 

There is every 
reason to believe 
that consuming de- 
mand is now on a 
gradually rising 
plane. Probably the 

(Please turn to 

page 214) 
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Spotlight on Monetary Measures 


Obscures Basic Recovery 
Obstacles 


What Is the Business Prospect? 


By THEroporeE M. KNApPEN 


HE Government's recovery efforts 

are hitched to a plodding ox and 

a prancing horse. Sometimes they 
pull together, sometimes they pull against 
each other. At all times the antics of 
this ill-assorted team divert attention 
from progress to the propelling agencies. 
Throughout the whole recovery program 
run the objectives of immediate recovery 
and permanent economic reconstruction. 
The former is the figurative horse, the lat- 
ter the ox. 

At present public attention and in- 
terest are centered on monetary manipula- 
tion, particularly on the studied depre- 
ciation of the dollar by the policy of 
buying gold with the object of raising the domestic price 
level. But blended with this immediate objective is the 
President’s conception of a managed commodity dollar, 
which is to prevail through the generations to come. On 
the one hand early relief is sought through rising com- 
modity prices, on the other permanent stability is sought 
through keeping them at the desired level when it is at- 
tained by the device of altering the gold content of the 
dollar conversely as the price level tends to fluctuate up- 
wards or downwards. Thus at one and the same time we 
are experimenting with artificial inflation and planning a 
control that it is hoped will forever abolish problems of 
inflation and deflation. 

It is hard enough for the average citizen to grasp the 
philosophy of boosting prices by buying gold, but when it 
is combined with a thing so new and strange to him as a 
commodity dollar he is completely nonplussed and deeply 
alarmed. It is not surprising, therefore, that in pursuing its 
theory of lifting other prices by lifting that of gold the 
Administration has raised the first serious storm of opposi- 
tion to its recovery enterprises. It is unfortunate that this 
is so because with the resultant concentration of public in- 
terest on one side of the recovery program the others are 
likely to be overlooked. The gold maneuver is not unlikely 
to be taken as the barometer of the success or failure of 
the recovery program as a whole. 

Except for the untoward psychological reaction that 
might follow the collapse of the attack on prices through 
gold manipulation, it can fail and be abandoned without 
fundamentally affecting the other aspects of the battle for 
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prosperity. On the other hand this ap 
proach to the problem of adjusted com: 
modity prices may momentarily increas 
without erasing the chief obstacles to 
recovery. 

Whether by the bootstrap method of 
artificially controlling the price of the 
medium of exchange or the basic one of 
adjusting commodity supply to demand, 
the great objective of the Administration 
is to attain a balance between the pro 
ductive and consumptive capacities of the 
nation. It seeks simultaneously to expand 
consumption and restrain production, a 
an emergency measure, and after the bal: 
ance has been established to encourage the 

expansion of both production and consumption in step with 
each other. Ignoring the gold-price manipulation attack on 
the problem the critical battle is being waged on other 
fronts somewhat as shown in Table I. 


Recovery and Reconstruction 


Many of these items in the recovery program are als 
of a fundamentally reconstructive nature, either directly 
or as foreshadowing further reconstruction legislation and 
programs. They deal largely with deep maladjustments of 
our national economy, which could not possibly be cor 
rected in any measurable time by the slow and demoraliz 
ing processes of undirected economic readjustment. Neither 
could these weaknesses be remedied by an ideal monetaty 
system, working perfectly. The blending of emergent 
recovery measures and fundamental economic reconstruc 
tion has occasioned much confusion in public opinion, 
the latter has probably delayed the former. It has als 
given rise to much criticism of the President for seizing 
upon the necessity of emergency measures as opportunity 
for the introduction of long-time measures involving a com 
plete change in the attitude of government toward bus’ 
ness and social control. Whether right or wrong, 
President is seeking to adjust the whole capitalistic syste” 
to modern conditions. Whether such a sweeping readjust 
ment should have been postponed to a later time whe 
temporary recovery has been attained is a moot que’ 
tion, but sooner or later the elemental obstacles © 
the enjoyment of a balanced national economy had to 
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dealt with. These obstacles are summarized in Table II. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administration is simul- 
taneously working on current and long-time projects to 
deal with the land problem. As yet it has not solved the 
current problems. Too much wheat and cotton are still 
produced in relation to current demand. In fact, too 
much of almost all products of the farm still persist. Next 
year will tell the story of failure or success in this imme- 
diate work. But at least, partly due to its efforts, we 
already have 10-cent instead of 5-cent cotton, 45-cent, 













tion was offset by the continuous investment of funds in 
new industries. That is no longer the case; and, so, more 
of the national income must go directly into consumption 
if the wheel of production and consumption is to be kept 
steadily turning. 

The N R A aims primarily at immediate correction of 
maldistributions of national income, but the code system 
portends a permanent departure in that direction. In its 
immediate aspect N R A is striving to break the vicious 
circle of less and less employment and smaller and smaller 
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instead of 20-cent corn, 80-cent in- 
stead of 30-cent wheat, 3.5- instead 
of 2-cent pork. 

The distribution of several hun- 
dred millions of dollars in benefits in 
the way of award for efforts to re- 
duce acreage and restrict production 
have measurably improved the eco- 
nomic situation in the rural regions. 
But a permanent adaptation of Amer- 
ican agriculture to changed condi- 
tions involves a vast reorganization 
of land use and a transposition of 


| population. Millions and millions of 


acres of land now under plow will 
have to be abandoned to forests and 
turned over to grazing. <A host of 
farmers will have to be moved from 
marginal to good land. All of which 
will involve land reclamation through 
irrigation and otherwise as well as 
agricultural abandonment. The pres-~- 
ent agricultural setup not only en- 
courages over-production but also 
condemns some millions of people to 
a precarious existence of little general 
economic value even in the best of 
times. 

Mere curtailment of production is 
no permanent remedy in a world that 
is full of underclothed and underfed 
people. Part of the cure of the eco- 
nomic ills of agriculture must come 
both emergently and permanently 
from industrial recovery. The farm 
problem is in some phases as much 
one of under-consumption as of over- 
production. 


No possible manipulation of credit 
or money will permanently relieve 
the industrial problem raised by 
the capacity to produce more goods 
than can possibly be purchased 
under the present allocation of 
purchasing power. For many years 
multiplying production was met 
by the increasing demands of 
settlement of new country, expand- 
ing foreign trade and growing popu- 
lation. With more static population 
conditions, the problem of adequate 
consumption depends for its solution 
upon the maximum return of prod- 
ucts to the masses of the people, 
Which, of course, means that wages 
and salaries and dividends must. be 
generously disbursed and regularly 
spent. So long as the country was 
rapidly growing and multiplying its 
activities an adequate direct distribu- 
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I—The Administration’s Program 


1. Deflation of the debt burden, through various devices for re- 
ducing the principal or interest or both of debts, such as: 


(a) The Home Loan Bank and its auxiliaries—especially through 
the provision of $2,000,000,000 for refinancing home mortgages. 


(b) Through. the Farm Credit Administration and the various 
agencies, notably the operations of the fund of $2,000,000,000 for 
recasting farm mortgages. 


(c) Direct operations of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
in the way of loans and investments to help financial institutions to 
carry on. 


(d) Application of the amended bankruptcy act, which hastens 
the composition of debts without resort to the usual course of the 
bankruptcy courts. 


2. Curtailment of agricultural production and adjustment of 
prices through the Agricultural Adjustment Administration (Agricul- 
tural Relief Act). 


3. Stimulation of industrial recovery through voluntarily planned 
re-employment, larger payrolls and repression of destructive competition, 
the instrumentality being the National Recovery Administration, operat- 
ing under the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


4. Direct governmental expansion of payrolls and revival of 
capital goods industries through the Public Works Administration, with 
wide authority to expend $3,300,000,000—probably to be increased to 
$5,000,000,000. Regarded as a potent means of starting business on an 
unpward spiral. 


5. Restoration of strength of and confidence in banks through the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and strengthening and rehabili- 
tation of banks through supervision of reorganization, R.F.C. loans and 
investments in their securities. 


6. Enlargement and additions to Federal farm credit agencies 
intended to facilitate production and merchandising operations. 


7. R.F.C. loans, through mortgage companies established for the 
purpose, to provide business credit not obtainable at present from 
banks. 


8. Conversion of Federal Emergency Relief work into a business 
expansion agency (Civil Works Administration) so far as possible by 
employing 4,000,000 men for several months on a great variety of minor 
public works. This calls for the expenditure of about $600,000,000 in 
addition to the $500,000,000 grant to states for relief of the unem- 
ployed. 

9. Emergency Conservation Works (Civilian Conservation Corps) 
which is giving employment to 300,000 in forest improvement and re- 
lated works, at a cost of approximately $250,000,000. 


10. Long time social reconstruction enterprises, such as the 
Tennessee Valley Project and the Subsistence Homestead projects, which 
have some present recovery incidence. 




















payrolls—and then lowered consumption, which results in 
further reduction of production—and around the down- 
ward spiral again—by a willed increase of employment. 
The codes aim at a permanent condition of controlled pro- 
duction, maximum employment and maximum pay. 


Repression of Profits 
For the time being profits are, theoretically, to be over- 


looked in the general interest of speeding up the economic 
machine. But capitalistic or- 


but we have not touched the problem of how our debtor 
can pay us. Unless we reconstruct our domestic economy 
in such a way that surplus capital will not be allowed t 
accumulate, we shall again be in danger of financing an 
other ephemeral and quickly collapsible boom of buying 
from us with our money, besides saying goodbye to a large 
part of our present foreign investments. It will take states 
manship of the highest order to work out some plan of 
reciprocal trade with the outside world which will enable 
us to accept goods and exchange other for them with un 

questioned benefit to ourselves, 





Our present foreign trade 





ganization of society does not 
speed up very eagerly when 
deprived of its chief motive. 
Reductions of working time 
and expansion of payrolls 
have inevitably raised prices, 
and while there have been 
great gains in employment, 
purchasing power measured 
in the amount of goods con- 
sumed has not increased pro- 
portionately. Work has cer- 
tainly been spread out, but so 
has the income. 

The public works venture 
has been slow in swinging in- 
to effective action but it is 
now going forward rapidly 
and will soon inject a new 
factor into the situation, for 
it means new work and new 
production. It means a new 
source of purchasing power, 
one not dependent upon 
spreading out existing employ- 
ment and existing production. 
This venture will inject a 


too little credit. 


relations. 


II—The Fundamental Obstacles 


1. Unregulated land use, resulting in disor- 
derly production of foodstuffs, and a disequili- 
brium between rural and urban industry, and 
of the products of forests and mines. 


2. Maldistribution of the products of indus- 
try, resultant upon the forward rush of me- 
chanization of industry, the closing of foreign 
markets, etc., making it impossible for con- of 
sumption to keep pace with production when at 
flood under present distribution of income. 


3. A weak banking structure—its potential 
strength dissipated through thousands of unre- 
lated units—and a related credit system, which 
fluctuates between extremes of too much and 


4. Chaotic foreign financial and economic 


policies steadily undermined 
our agriculture in the pas 
and now they are sapping 
our manufacturing industries, 
Foreign trade must be re 
spread or we must resign our: 
selves to approximate  self- 
containment. The Adminis 
tration is warily approaching 
this problem through particu. 
lar trade treaties, but little can 
be done in the present period 
economic abnormality, 
when every import is regarded 
as a blow at domestic re 
covery. 

The economic problems be: 
fore the nation and the Ad 
ministration are many and 
tough, and a gain in one di 
rection sometimes checks one 
in another place. Undoubt- 
edly N R A went so fast for 
a time in its acceleration of 
trade and industry that it 
widened the abyss between 





agricultural and __ industrial 





permanent new _ expansive 
factor into national economy. 

If the Roosevelt era persists we may expect more and 
more of the annual income of the wealthy and successful 
to be diverted through taxation from their pockets into 
public works. This is one way to attempt a solution of 
the problem of keeping money constantly flowing from 
production into consumption. 

The revival of banking and credit is only at its begin- 
ning. There are virtually no signs as yet that the owners 
of capital and the controllers of credit are “loosening up.” 
Monetary experimentation far from dissolving this lump, 
only hardens it. It is doubtful whether any designedly 
stimulative legislation or administration will help here. Cer- 
tainly the open market operations of the Federal Reserve, 
arming the banks as they have with a plethora of deposits 
and reserves, have not made a ripple on the congealed 
credit of the banks. The banks, scarred and scared, will 
loosen up only after business has got a good start without 
them. Deposit insurance will help some in this direction, 
but time is the great and almost the only healer of bank 
wounds and maladies. Only time will give the banks con- 
fidence in themselves and in business. And monetary un- 
certainty does not give time much comfort in its healing 
work. 

After all that we may say and do, and after all that may 
be done to adjust the United States to the economic nation- 
alism now rampant throughout the world, the fact remains 
that our foreign financial and economic relations must be 
so managed as to be a dependable factor in our prosperity. 
The problem of the Allies’ debts to us remains unsolved and 
irritating. We are a creditor nation on a large scale, 
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prices. Between recessions in 
the farm price level and tumultuous gains in manufactured 
goods, the disparity the Administration aimed at correcting 
was augmented. One result is that the farmers are about 
as unhappy as ever. Even though cotton and corn loans, 
cotton and wheat and hog-and-corn “benefits” derived from 
processing taxes on consumers are pouring golden hoards 
into their laps, they are more impressed by the increased 
prices of what they buy than by these benefits and the sub 
stantial gains in the prices of many of their products. City 
people also have their grievances in prices that have risen 
faster than wages and salaries. 

We should remember, however, that readjustments are 
always painful, even when from illness to health. The reas 
suring fact to keep in mind is that recovery is well ad 
vanced, the pains notwithstanding. Just now we seem t0 
be adjusting ourselves to readjustment. The consensus of 
opinion seems to be that we have slipped back and started 
forward again. Business activity indexes are rising, 
debits are increasing, holiday trade is promising, suspen 
banks daily re-open and floods of frozen deposits are re’ 
leased, foreign trade recovers rapidly, stocks hold their 
own encouragingly, and bonds resist inflation scares amaz 
ingly. Certainly we have at least six million more men @& 
work than a year ago, and emergency employment and 
relief measures have dissipated fears of a winter of human 
suffering. The morale of the nation has been wonderfully 
invigorated. 

Inflation is the popular bogey now, but it is partly 4 
made-to-order bogey. This writer does not believe that we 

(Please turn to page 214) 
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Only Sixty Cents Abroad Yet Still a Dollar (or More in Rela- 
tive Purchasing Power) at Home 


The Administration and Its Severest Critics Debate Whether 
We Shall Have Sound Money or Sound Money—Gold Stan- 


dard Assured 


~The Paradox of the 


Dollar 


By LaurENcE STERN 





That is the official 





OR approximately six weeks 
the United States Govern- 
ment has been trying to de- 

preciate the dollar—by bidding up 
the price of gold domestically and 
by selling dollars for foreign cur- 
rencies with which to buy gold in 
foreign markets—on the theory 


the exception.” 


“Substantial depreciation of curren- 
cies from the pre-war gold parity is the 
rule throughout the world, rather than 


assumption. 
objective. Let us see where we 
stand in relation to it. Relative to 
the base of 1926, the dollar, meas- 
ured by the index of 784 com- 
modities compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, at present has a 
purchasing power of approximately 
$1.39. Since the policy of forced 








that in this manner a general rise 
in commodity prices can be 
brought about. At this writing it remains a theory. 

Apparently the dollar is a rather stubborn and rugged 
money. In its own country it thus far remains respected; 
indeed, popular. Only the foreign mind can grasp the idea 
that depreciation has actually occurred. 

Our announced price for gold, as this is written, is $34.01 
an ounce, as contrasted with the statutory price of $20.67 
an ounce. Should we formally return to a gold standard 
at the higher level the result would be a dollar officially 
declared to be worth approximately 60 cents instead of 100 
cents as formerly. 


The Paradox 


Right here our monetary program stumbles against a 
paradox. The Administration in its gold-buying explora- 
tion of the monetary stratosphere proclaims in plain 
language for all to hear that the dollar is really worth only 
60 cents. Foreigners accept approximately this estimate 
of depreciation when they have occasion to fork over their 
pounds, francs, marks, lire, guilders, kroner or what not in 
purchase of dollars. Yet to the average American citizen 
the dollar persistently remains just what it always has been 
—"a dollar.” 

Certainly it shows no evidence after six weeks of official 
pressure of hurriedly becoming a 60-cent dollar in purchas- 
ing power in terms of the goods and services of daily life— 
the only measure of worth that has any meaning to the 
average individual. Those who have it in the banks or 
get it in their pay envelopes are spending it no more 
freely than formerly. It still buys more goods than the 
Administration thinks it should, which is merely an awk- 
ward way of saying that prices have not gone up as much 
as they should. 

€ apparent objective of the price-raising program is 
the average commodity level of 1926, at which level, it is 
assumed, the country will be on the road to prosperity and 
debts can be more easily paid. The air is too thick with 
controversy to add to it by questioning the validity of this 
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depreciation was begun in the third 
week of October this purchasing power has not varied by 
as much as 1 cent. Previously, however, it had been sub- 
stantially reduced by rising prices, the dollar’s purchasing 
power having been approximately $1.67—relative to the 
1926 base—at the low point of price deflation in March. 

The public may readily be pardoned for not understand- 
ing what this is all about. Most economists do not know 
what it is all about. Official explanations of our monetary 
policy have thus far been less than completely informative 
and private explanations are contradictory. Not the least 
puzzling aspect of the matter is that both the critics and 
defenders of the Roosevelt policy strongly declare them- 
selves in favor of “sound money.” So are we all. 

It is the purpose of this article to analyze that policy as 
simply and objectively as possible. To this end let us begin 
by clearing away some of the underbrush and narrowing 
the discussion to the issues of most immediate importance. 


Inflation Scarecrow 


No question of printing press currency inflation is 
directly involved, although it is not difficult for critics to 
set up this scarecrow indirectly. At heart the Roosevelt 
experiment is an experiment in gold and the relation of 
gold to commodity prices. 

Only if the policy be misunderstood can it be regarded 
as a real threat to the Government’s credit. Assuming that 
it succeeds in raising the price level to that of 1926, the 
capital represented by Government bonds and the interest 
thereon would have the purchasing power which they had 
in 1926, at which time the Government’s credit was un- 
questioned. Moreover, the vast bulk of Government bonds 
are held by institutions whose obligations are in numbers 
of dollars, without reference to purchasing power. Finally, 
almost all Federal financing in a period of economic transi- 
tion is necessarily limited to short-term issues attractive 
chiefly to banks. It is through such financing that substan- 
tial Government maturities will be met on December 15, 
rather than by unorthodox means. 
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Next, leaving aside for the present the controversial ques- 
tion of necessity, motive and method, the policy is less novel 
than is popularly supposed. Substantial depreciation of 
currencies from the pre-war gold parity is the rule through- 
out the world, rather than the exception. Only two small 
countries, Holland and Switzerland, neither directly affected 
by the war, remain at 1913 parities. All other countries 
have either revalued their currencies, by raising the price 
of gold, or are in process of revaluation. 

The percentage advance in the price of gold—or per- 
centage depreciation of currencies in terms of gold price— 
in England, Canada and South Africa is approximately 
equal to that in this country. It is greater in the Argen- 
tine, Sweden and Norway; and much greater in Australia, 
New Zealand, Denmark and Japan. Earlier revaluations, 
of course, raised the price of gold by several hundred per 
cent in France, Italy and Belgium. Whether from neces- 
sity or choice, departure from the gold standard by these 
countries during the world-wide depression of recent years 
—and particularly the departure of England—exercised a 
deflationary effect upon prices in gold standard countries 
and put such countries, notably the United States, at a 
considerable disadvantage in world trade. 

To illustrate, we have only to refer to the price of cotton 
which stood at 9.3 cents per pound just before England 
left the gold standard in 1931. This was equivalent to the 
‘English price of 5 pence per pound. As sterling depre- 
ciated, British influences combined with a huge surplus 
caused a like decline in cotton to less than 6 cents, so that 
by the spring of 1932 British consumers were paying 
no more and, for a time, even less pence per pound in a 
depreciated currency than they had previously paid when 
the pound sterling was at par. Our cotton producers suf- 
fered while English spinners profited. But when cotton 
and sterling both began to ascend in the latter half of 1933, 
loud denunciation of the American program was heard 
from English sources. 

Such factors must be borne in mind in appraising the 
criticism of the present Administration policy which arises 
from without the country. The tendency is to heap impre- 
cations on our heads for following a course which in some 
degree has been com- 
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the first phase of the Roosevelt experiment—that of 
altering downward the gold content of the dollar— 
can in fact exercise a reasonably close control over prices, 

So much for these more or less subsidiary matters. What 
of the basic theory of the monetary policy currently being 
applied? What are its chances of success? 

It is simply the “ounce of gold” theory, chiefly espoused 
by Prof. George F. Warren, of New York State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University; and Prof. James Harvey 
Rogers, Yale University. It holds that goods and services 
do not exchange for goods and services or, for that matter, 
for dollars, pounds or francs but for ounces of gold. Hence 
the major premise is laid down that the general price level 
fluctuates in approximate conformity with the variations 
in the world supply of gold. Assuming this to be true, it 
is further held that an upward valuation of existing gold 
supplies in terms of currency is equivalent in effect upon 
the price level to a physical increase in the supply. 

In support of this theory Professor Warren cites exten- 
sive statistical studies of price history in England and in 
the United States. He says, “For seventy-five years before 
the World War, world monetary stocks had to increase at 
the same rate as did the world physical volume of produc 
tion in order to maintain stable commodity prices in Eng- 
land. If gold stocks increased more rapidly than did other 
things, prices rose; if they increased less rapidly, prices 
fell.” He adds that this relationship has held “in general” 
for the United States also, but less exactly; saying that 
“from 1834 to 1880 wholesale prices were lower than the 
gold supply would suggest”; and that since 1880 “prices in 
the United States were more erratic than those of Eng 
land, primarily because of financial difficulties.” 


Gold and Prices 


So much for the theory itself. Its contention that the 
price level is determined by variations in gold supply or in 
the monetary valuation of that supply is disputed or 
doubted by an overwhelming majority of the economists of 
the world. For that matter, two of the prominent collegiate 
economists who are most outspoken in praise of the Roose’ 
velt experiment do 
not appear to check 





mon to all nations 
during the past dec- 
ade. The United 
States did not make 
the first move in this 
game of currency de- 
preciation. Indeed, it 
is the last great coun- 
try to arrive at the 
conclusion that the 
old gold standard has 
outlived its useful- 
ness. 

There is much 
wasted agitation 
about the so-called 
commodity dollar. 
The theory is not 
that of a dollar 
backed by commodi- 
ties—we are sure our 
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100 per cent with the 
Warren theory. 
For example: Prof. 
Irving Fisher, of Yale 
University, for years 
the leading exponent 
of the compensated or 
commodity dollar, de: 
fines the price level as 
follows: The quan 
tity of lawful money 
multiplied by its 
velocity of  circula 
tion; plus the quan 
tity of bank money, 
or deposits, multiplied 
by its velocity of cit 
culation; all divided 
by the quantity of 
goods and _ services 








readers know _ this, 

but some individuals who should know it apparently do 
not—but a dollar backed by gold, the quantity of gold to 
be periodically varied in accord with fluctuations in the 
average price level. This theory is a matter for the longer 
future. Its application not only will require legislation but, 
obviously, must depend upon a practical demonstration that 
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moving in trade, pro 

duces the price level. This is a more complicated variation 

of the ancient “quantitative theory” of money than the 

simple conception of it expounded by Professor Warren. 

The point is that even most of those adhering to the “quan 

titative theory” admit more price factors into their equation 
(Please turn to page 212) 
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World Economic Flashes 


By Ernest GREENWOOD 


Francs or Dollars 


“I could be happy with either, 
were t'other dear charmer away,” sings 
the British pound looking first at the 
French franc, then at the American 
dollar, and then back at the French 
franc. Obviously the British Exchange 
Equalization fund has been supporting 
the franc and just as obviously the 
franc will decline if the support of 
British funds is withdrawn and France 
might be forced off the gold standard. 
On the other hand, the English would 
like to pass out a few meal tickets to 
the American dollar and strengthen it 
in terms of sterling. But they cannot 
support both the dollar and the franc at the same time. 
Perhaps they are letting the dollar fall until December 15th, 
when the war debt token payment will have been accumu- 
lated, thus acquiring the debtor's benefit of a depreciated 
currency. 


South America 


Interest in the Pan-American Conference at Montevideo 
grows as the Secretary General of the League of Nations 
sets up a scheme for official intercourse between the League 
and the Pan-American Union and Spain again looks long- 
ingly toward political leadership in Latin America. The 
leadership of this country in Pan-American affairs has been 
based almost entirely on economic considerations, and these 
have been greatly weakened during the past few years. 

Reports have it that the nationalistic character of the 
NRA makes it impossible for the United States to co-oper- 
ate for an “All-American” recovery and that the South 
American republics will have to solve their economic prob- 
lems for themselves. The Argentine recognizes this with 
an inauguration of a national recovery program of her 
own, but patterned after ours. With this feeling and with 
the League of Nations and Spain mixing in, the task of 
Secretary Hull will be none too easy. 


* * * 
France 


By the time this issue of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
appears, the Chautemps Ministry of France will probably 
have gone the way of its predecessors. The Premier is ex- 
pected to present about the same sort of financial schemes 
as have been rejected three times, and the only question 
seems to be the one of whether his government should be 
kicked out at once or allowed to present its proposals. 

_The fear of Germany still overshadows all economic con- 
siderations, although reports from all over the country tell 
a story of discontent and privation. Tardieu calls for an 
army equal to all emergencies; Henri de Kerillis, writing in 
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the Echo de Paris, says that Premier 
Chautemps “will be powerless before 
the necessity of French rearmament,” 
and Pertinax, in the same paper, warns: 
“It would be dangerous for us to aban- 
don our preponderance in heavy ma- 
terials and, above all, our liberty to 
make preparations.” In spite of the 
fact that Chancellor Hitler seems to 
have dug up a pair of velvet gloves 
somewhere and has ceased, temporarily, 
his policy of telling the rest of the 
world where it gets off, France is tak- 
ing no chances. 


* 


American Cotton 


In view of recent direct negotiations between Herr Hit- 
ler’s Berlin and Poland on tariffs, it is interesting to note 
that 250,000 bales of American cotton may be sold directly 
to Polish cotton mills if satisfactory credit arrangements 
can be made. For some time direct trade with the United 
States has been encouraged by the Polish Government, 
which has been trying to pursuade its cotton industry to 
exclude German exporters from supplying them with 
American cotton. 


* * 


Colonial Markets 


Two months ago this column pointed out that at last the 
British had awakened to the fact that Japan was making 
serious inroads in their colonial markets. Now, we are 
told, Walter Runciman, president of the Board of Trade, 
appears before the House of Commons and bluntly accuses 
the Japanese of dishonesty such as using false trade-marks 
and taking unfair advantage of the depreciated yen, low 
wages, long hours of work and government subsidies. He 
said that the government would go to any length to defend 
British industries and hinted that even the Anglo-Japanese 
commercial treaty would be abrogated if circumstances de- 
manded it. 


* * * 


Saar Plebiscite 


Having broken with the League of Nations and all its 
works, Herr Hitler continues to ignore his promises to Italy 
and messes around in the Saar while the Secretariat in the 
Palais des Nations on the shore of Lac Leman is all of a 
twitter. The rich mines of high grade coal plus many im- 
portant industries such as textiles, metals, leather, wines, 
gloves, glass, pottery and watch-springs in the Valley of the 
Saar have a great attraction for this would-be creator of a 
second German Empire purely Nordic in character. 

The whole trouble in the Saar dates back to the Treaty 

(Please turn to page 212) 
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The Question I[s—Shall 
Yes! 


says Key PrrrMan 


Senator from Nevada 





as gold is a precious metal; 





N my opinion the only safe 
basis for currency issue is 
gold and silver. The full 

utilization of both metals to 
the highest degree of efficiency 
will be essential if we are to 
escape the issue of fiat cur- 
rency or currencies based up- 


“T hold that it is necessary to increase 
the metallic base for currency issue by 
the use of silver.” 


According to undeniable sta- 
tistics, during the past four 
hundred years throughout the 
world, there have been just 
fourteen ounces of silver to 
one ounce of gold produced; 

From the beginning of civil- 
ization both gold and silver 





on greatly varying, complex 





and uncertain values. 

I personally favor the return to the gold standard meas- 
ure in international exchange. I introduced such a resolu- 
tion on behalf of the American Delegation at the Economic 
Conference at London, and it was unanimously agreed to. 
That very resolution anticipated that gold would never 
again circulate as currency in settlement of domestic trans- 
actions. If international exchange is to be stabilized through 
the settlement of international trade balances through the 
medium of central banks, then these central banks must be 
provided with gold. There is only $12,000,000,000 of 
monetary gold in the world. We hold $4,323,865,150; 
France holds nearly as much, and the balance is divided 
largely among four or five other countries. I know of no 
government that desires to part with any of its gold. There 
may be enough gold to be used in the settlement of inter- 
national trade balances. Certainly if it is so used there 
will not be sufficient gold for that purpose, and, at the 
same time, for the redemption of domestic currencies. 

Well, then, what are governments going to have as a 
basis for domestic currency circulation? At the present 
time all have paper and silver currency. We always have 
had paper and silver currency, and probably always will. 
You may say that it has all been based on gold because 
in our country it was, in practice, all exchangeable for 
gold coin. This is no longer the law, and probably never 
will be the law again. It is true that the value of curren- 
cies of all kinds may be measured by the amount of gold 
that the currency will buy in the settlement of international 
trade balances, but the gold will never get out of the pos- 
session of the central banks of settlement. 


Limited Use of Gold 


As I have said before, I think the logical thing is to 
reserve the utilized gold through government treasuries or 
central banks in the settlement of international trade bal- 
ances. I think that gold should be the unit of value to 
measure all currencies, including silver currencies. I hold 
that it is necessary to increase the metallic base for cur- 
rency issues by the use of silver. My reasons for this are: 

All gold will be required in the settlement of interna- 
tional trade balances; 

Silver has always been a precious metal, just as much 
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have been used as money; 

Silver is today used as money in every civilized country; 

Twelve per cent of our circulating currency is silver; in 
1900, 28 per cent of our circulating currency was silver; 

We established the value of silver first at one-sixteenth 
— of gold, and now at one-fifteenth the value of 
gold; 

The gold dollar contains 23.2 grains of pure gold; the 
silver dollar contains 371% grains of pure silver. We do 
now, and always have maintained a parity of our silver 
currency with our gold currency on such basis. Substan- 
tially all governments have maintained such ratio of silver 
to gold and have maintained such parity in the circulation 
of silver currency. 

Sixty-six nations represented at the London Conference 
adopted a resolution presented by me on behalf of the 
United States delegation looking to the restoration and 
stabilization of the monetary use of silver. 


World Agreement 


India has just ratified the agreement entered into at the 
London Conference to limit the sale of silver derived from 
the melting up of silver coins. The limitation was a total 
sale of not to exceed 175,000,000 ounces and not to sell 
over 35,000,000 ounces of such silver annually. This agree’ 
ment was initiated by the United States. 

The people of the Orient who hold over half of the 
12,000,000,000 ounces of silver in existence treasure this 
silver as our wealthy people treasure their bonds as a meas 
ure of their permanent wealth and as a safeguard against 
their own poverty and the poverty of their heirs. Nothing 
except famine has ever induced them to part with silver. 
When the price of silver was increased in 1918, 1919 and 
1920, the people of the Orient were not selling but buying 
—they bought more than normally. 

In 1918, 1919 and 1920 the price of silver was above 
$1 an ounce. Did the world production of silver increase 
during that period of time? It did not, except to the 
normal extent. Why? Because 70 per cent of the produc’ 
tion of silver comes as a by-product in the mining of gold, 
lead, copper and zinc. The total world production of silver 
in 1932 was only 162,000,000 ounces, of which the United 

(Please turn to page 209) 
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Silver Be Remonetized? 
No! 


says GrorcE E. ANDERSON 
Authority on Money and Oriental Trade 








silver in this hectic 

year of 1933. It has 
had its day in court. In the 
hundred days of Congress in 
the spring the supporters of 
the “do something for silver” 
idea were able to force con- 


Orn thing can be said of 


been reached?” 


“What assurance is there that inflation 
would stop when the limit of silver had 


= modity. In support of the 
idea, however, there is the in- 
flationist school of economics 
and back of the desire to in- 
crease silver’s value is the 
argument that a higher price 
will increase the buying power 
of silver using nations, such as 








sideration of every concrete 
proposal for the rehabilitation 
of silver offered in the past fifty years. The net result was 
the privilege extended foreign debtors of the Government 
in Washington to make their June payments in silver at a 
high value. Great Britain, Italy and others paid into the 
Treasury 22,733,784 ounces of silver which in time will 
become about $29,500,000 in additional silver certificates. 
At the International Economic Conference at London in 
July the one net result was a treaty on silver wherein the 
chief producing nations agreed to use 35,000,000 fine 
ounces of new silver each year for four years in additional 
coinage while the chief holding nations agreed to limit 
their sales of old silver. True, the chief burden of pur- 
chases of new silver falls upon the United States while 
the limits of sales of old silver are, in fact, the average of 
sales during recent years. Nevertheless the treaty was a 
triumph for the silver cause, particularly a personal triumph 
for Senator Pittman who so ably and persistently presented 
silver’s claim for consideration. 


Results So Far Inconsequential 


Admitting that what has been done for silver is, in final 
analysis, rather inconsequential, what more is to be ex- 
pected? In spite of the defeat of more radical legislation 
in the hundred-day session, the next session of Congress 
will have a new crop of proposals along similar lines. There 
will be the usual bills for outright bimetallism. There will 
be bills for disguised bimetallism. There is a proposal to 
establish a new dollar with a fixed gold and variable silver 
content. There is another proposal to establish a new 
dollar with a fixed silver and variable gold content. Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler in a speech at St. Louis argued that 
there is not enough gold in the world to serve as the basis 
for enough money and thinks that the use of silver as 
money will give the country more and cheaper money 
without running the risks of paper money inflation. 
Senator Pittman has a measure proposing the free coinage 
of American produced silver. 

Back of all these propositions and many others like them 
is the idea of the increased use of silver as money so as to 
increase its value. Primarily this may be the desire of the 
silver mine owner but he is entitled to entertain it just as 
the producer of wheat, corn, cotton or any other com- 
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China,—of “half the world,” 
in short. 

The fallacy of this argument has been pointed out 
time and again but the nine-lived cat seems to need another 
killing. As a beginning it may be well to point out that 
the average price of silver in New York for the first eight 
months of the current year was 32.9 cents an ounce as 
compared with 28.4 cents an ounce in the corresponding 
period of 1932. This is an advance of nearly 16 per cent. 
Reasoning along the line of the silver argument, this would 
mean that the purchasing power of China in this eight 
months’ period was increased by nearly 16 per cent and it 
ought to be registered in a 16 per cent increase in American 
exports to China. Unfortunately for the argument, Amer- 
ican exports to China in this eight months’ period decreased 
by 27 per cent. China’s imports from all nations falling off 
by about 17 per cent. China’s larger imports were in the 
early part of the year when silver was lowest in price. 


Moderate Value Best 


Nor is this record exceptional. Scan the trade returns 
of China for the past 30 years, which roughly covers the 
period of the writer’s special observations of China's for- 
eign trade, and it will be found that, with the exception 
of the war years in which world demand for goods overcame 
any monetary influences upon trade, China’s import trade 
as well as its export trade have prospered best at a moder- 
ate priced silver dollar,—around 43 gold cents in value, to 
be exact. The reason for this is that China does not buy 
foreign goods with silver. No country buys its imports by 
expending its capital. It buys imported goods by its ex- 
ports of goods. It settles its balance in gold,—$39,000,000 
in gold came to the United States from China and Hong- 
kong last year. No matter what its silver stocks may be 
worth in terms of gold China cannot buy abroad unless 
and until it can sell abroad. A high value silver dollar 
tends to stimulate imports for a short time but it increases 
China’s production costs in terms of foreign currencies, 
raises the prices of its exports in foreign markets and there- 
by shuts off foreign consumption of its goods or reduces 
their prices in silver. On the other hand, while a low 
silver value tends to check imports for a short time it re- 
duces China's manufacturing costs in terms of foreign. 

(Please turn to page 210) 
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Which Way for Wheat 


Prices? 


Money Manipulation Vies with Supply and 
Demand While the Farmer, the Administration, 


Business and the Speculator Await the Answer 


By E. J. Grimes 


Editor's Note: Mr. Grimes is 
vice-president of the Cargill Eleva- 
tor Co. of Minneapolis, reputed to 
be the largest cash grain operators 
in the United States, and chair- 
man of the N R A Grain Exchange 
Code Committee. 


in the current domestic 
wheat situation is the inter- 

est focused on the development of 

political authority and control over 

the production, distribution and 

price of wheat. The government 

program has been in full swing for 

some months and sufficient time 

has elapsed to form some conclu- 

sions on what has already taken 

place and what is likely to happen 

in the future. 

The major policy in the case of 
wheat has been production con- 
trol. The program promised to 
be self-liquidating, a processing tax 
‘on flour providing the funds with which to purchase 
farmer support and co-operation to reduce acreage. In 
addition, prices were to be lifted through resort to infla- 
tionary measures. 

Nearly five months have elapsed since the imposition 
of the processing tax, by which the acreage plan is financed, 
and the effect of the tax on flour consumption can now be 
observed. The seeding of the winter wheat crop is about 
completed and it is now possible to gauge the effectiveness 
of the Government's offensive to reduce acreage. It is also 
possible to observe the effect on wheat prices of the infla- 
tionary device of gold buying and of other monetary 
measures. 

Conclusions, briefly stated, are— 

(1) The attempt to control production is meeting with 
farmer resistance and acreage reduction will fall far 
short of expectations. 

«2) The higher price of wheat plus the amount of the 
sales tax is provoking consumer resistance and flour 
consumption is declining. 

43) Fear of inflation and actual inflation have stimulated 
enormous speculative interest in wheat and caused 
the major part of the price advance and is today sus- 
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O VERSHADOWING all else 


taining the price at a high level. 

It, therefore, becomes apparent 
that the laws of supply and de 
mand are still functioning but that 
it is the supply and demand of 
money, immediate and prospective, 
and not of wheat, which has been 
the mainspring in the upward rush 
of wheat prices. 

Even last summer when the 
major advance in wheat took place, 
the long-distance situation was 
not particularly bullish. Despite 
a small crop, and consumptive 
needs promising to be substantially 
in excess of production, it required 
only a slight knowledge of 
arithmetic to discover that the 
1934 carry-over would be uncom’ 
fortably large. But the impulsive 
and ever-hopeful speculator, im 
bued with characteristic bullish 
enthusiasm, found the situation 
much to his liking and stormed 
the wheat pits with buying orders. 

He saw the sizzling July sun burning up the wheat crop. 
He believed the Government would succeed in its efforts 
to reduce production. 

The 1933 wheat crop in the United States was the small’ 
est in 37 years, 515,000,000 bushels. But the July 1, 1933, 
carry-over of old wheat, according to government official 
figures, was the largest on record, 386,000,000 bushels. 
The amount of the new wheat crop added to the carry 
over fixes the amount of the total wheat supply available 
until the harvests of 1934, providing there is no importa’ 
tion of foreign wheat or flour. Even though this total, 
which is 901,000,000 bushels, shows a net shrinkage from 
the corresponding figures of a year ago, it is a supply that 
is far in excess of the probable demand for the current 
year and makes certain that the carry-over into 1934 will 
be of sizeable proportions. There are quite definite indice 
tions that it will be larger than anticipated earlier in the 
current crop year. The apparent domestic disappearance 
last year was 687,000,000 bushels (government conclu: 
sions). In addition, there were net exports of 35,000,000 
bushels, making a total disappearance for the season 0 
722,000,000 bushels. Due to less livestock feeding and 
definite indications of a decline in flour consumption, it now 
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seems certain that the domestic disappearance this year, 
excluding exports, will be substantially less than a 
year ago. : 

Commercial flour mills report a definite falling off in the 
demand for flour since the imposition of the processing 
tax. It is reported that there has been a decline of as much 
as 20 per cent in the output of these mills in recent months. 
This is due in part to the loss of flour sales to farmers, 
many of whom are lawfully converting at country grist 
mills their family requirements of flour from their own 
wheat. But a definite decline in the demand for flour is 
also noted in the urban centers of population, indicating 
consumer resistance to the trebling of flour prices since 
early last spring. The persistence of poor flour demand for 
over four months, moreover, clearly indicates consumption 
of flour is being reduced. 


Where the Carry-Over Stands 


If the decline in average consumption reaches 10 per 
cent, and there is good and sufficient reason at this time 
for assuming it will, the reduction will amount to 45,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, and the stocks of wheat July 1 next 
on farms and in mills and elevators will be swelled by just 
that much. Official estimate of the amount of wheat 
used for livestock feed in 1932 was 138,000,000 bushels. 
Nat C. Murray, an eminent authority, estimates the amount 
to be fed this year at 65,000,000 bushels, a reduction of 
73,000,000 bushels. Wheat is too high in price to feed 
profitably to livestock. 

By the terms of the World Wheat Agreement, United 
States exports of wheat to July 1, 1934, are fixed at a 
maximum of 47,000,000 bushels, but it seems doubtful if 
they will exceed 35,000,000 bushels, notwithstanding the 
effective aid to exports through the Government subsidy 
plan now in operation. 

So the amount of wheat to be used for human and 
animal consumption this year may be as much as 118,000,- 
000 bushels less than last year, reducing the apparent 
domestic disappearance to 569,000,000 bushels and making 
the total disappearance, when 35,000,000 bushels of ex- 
port are added, 604,000,000 bushels. This indicates a 
balance of almost 300,000,000 bushels for carry-over into 
the 1934 crop year. 

Despite the fact that this carry-over forecast for 1934 
is substantially less than the 1933 figures, it may be re- 
garded as an abnormally large and unwieldly surplus, 
especially so if 
the 1934 crop 


on the farm for wheat. Carry-over steadily mounted from 
1927 to 1933. The average net farm price for the 1932 
crop was only 37!4 cents per bushel. 

And now what? While the consuming public has been 
increasing wheat supplies through sales resistance to ad- 
vancing bread prices, and livestock feeders have been sub- 
stituting other feed for wheat, we find producers, activated 
by the presence and promise of high wheat prices, planting 
an acreage to winter wheat that may be slightly in excess 
of the seedings of winter wheat a year ago. It is estimated 
by reliable observers that 40,000,000 acres actually have 
been planted this fall to winter wheat, as against the crop 
reduction calculation of 36,125,000 acres, almost 4,000,000 
acres less than the acreage actually seeded. 


Reduction Contracts Do Not Reduce 


Government reports indicate that about 80 per cent of 
eligible wheat farmers have signed the acreage reduction 
contracts but many non-eligibles have increased their acre- 
age planted to wheat. (Farmers who have not heretofore 
raised wheat are not eligible to participate in the acreage 
control plan and land on which wheat has not been raised 
during the past five years cannot qualify.) The acreage 
planted to wheat by these non-eligibles is offsetting the 
acreage reductions of farmers who have signed up with 
the Government. 

The ten-year average yield per acre of winter wheat is 
13.3 bushels per planted acre, giving a production of 532,- 
000,000 bushels from the seeded 40,000,000 acres. 

The average acreage planted to spring wheat during 
the three base years was about 21,000,000 acres. Even if 
the full 15 per cent reduction is accomplished in the spring 
wheat area, there will be only 77,000 acres less in crop 
than last year; 18,000,000 acres, yielding the ten-year 
average of 12.8 bushels for spring wheat, forecasts a crop 
of about 230,000,000 bushels in 1934. 


Parity Prices Are Dubious 


Thus, if Mother Nature in 1934 provides sunshine and 
moisture in the average amount and distribution as has 
been her wont for the past ten years, a total production of 
about 760,000,000 bushels of wheat is in prospect. This is 
considerably in excess of prospective domestic requirements 
and indicates that after whittling down our surplus a 
little this year it may be larger than ever after next harvest. 

This does not 
present a picture 





comes through in 
normal fashion. 
Records of the 
comparatively re- 
cent past seem to 
indicate that 
markets have 
functioned _ best 
in producers’ in- 
terest with the 
annual carry-over 
of old wheat 
about 100,000,- 
000 bushels. Dur- 
ing the period 
1920-1927 carry- 
Over averaged 
about this 
amount and pro- 
ducers netted 
$1.20 per bushel 


SCALE IN DOLLARS PER BUSHEL 





PRICE OF WHEAT 


RED WINTER, AT CHICAGO 


1926 ' 1927 ' 1928 ' 1929" 1930! 1931 1932 1) 


that charms the 
eye. Domestic 
market diminish- 
ing through de- 
cline in con- 
sumption — for- 
eign outlets 
closed except 
through subsidy 
—a big surplus 
on hand and a 
promising harvest 
a little more than 
six months ahead. 
Where do we 
go from here? 
Will speculation, 
now openly and 
FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP candidly being 
(Please turn to 


ri page 207) 
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What to Do About Bonds 


Practical Solutions of Investor’s Problems 
Viewed from the Standpoint of Conserving 
the Purchasing Power of Dollar Income 
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By J. C. Crrrrorp 


Y and large, bond prices have been declining since the 
middle of October. United States Government and 
other high-grade dollar obligations have been among 

those affected most adversely. The press has carried a num- 
ber of reports of the disquiet being felt over this decline 
and undoubtedly there are many bond owners to whom a 
somewhat nebulous alarm has been communicated. Let us 
attempt to discover whether there is real cause for fear in 
the bond backlog on which the investor so strongly depends. 

To describe what has happened presents no difficulty. 
It is a matter of record—merely that quoted bond prices 
have gone lower, the Government's recent conversion plan 
has not been an unqualified success, and corporate financ- 
ing by means of fixed-income securities has come to a 
standstill. But the reasons therefor are less simple. It has 
been said that the virtual cessation of bond buying on the 
part of the Federal Reserve has been the cause and, in 
regard to the dearth of bond financing, that the new 
Securities Act is to blame. 

Neither of the factors, however, whether taken singly, 
or in conjunction with the other, affords a really satisfac- 
tory explanation for the recent decline which has taken 
place in the bond market. How could the fact that the 
Federal Reserve banks are no longer buying United States 
short-term securities bring about a drastic decline in the 
Government's long-term paper—particularly in view of the 
fact that such 


buy bonds, is it reasonable to suppose that a securities act 
which, although severe is not prohibitive, would so func: 
tion that even the best of companies cannot refinance their 
underlying obligations? The answer is an emphatic “No.” 
The excuse for the decline in high-grade bonds is more 
fundamental. 

A clearer understanding of a bond's position at the 
present time will be obtained by splitting its value to an 
investor into two parts:—(1) quoted price, which takes 
into consideration the number of currency units received 
as interest, and (2) the power of exchange over the necessi’ 
ties of life possessed by that price and that interest; in other 
words, purchasing power of income and principal. 

Under normal conditions, it is the first of these com: 
ponents of value which is believed, not entirely correctly, 
to be the one and only factor of importance. No individual 
really ever buys a bond because it will pay him $1000 at 
maturity and $40 annually until that date; he buys it 
because it is the means of conserving a more or less stable 
stock of food and clothing and because it is the means of 
his obtaining annually a more or less known quantity of 
similar items. Yet, because he, and his father before him, 
were brought up to think of so many dollars as being 
always equal to so many of life’s necessities, he is very apt 
to forget the ultimate objective and buy a bend for the $40 
a year which it will give him without regard to what can 

be obtained for 





the $40. 





governmental 
agencies as the 


It is this atti 
tude towards the 


Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration and 
the Postal Savings 
have been sup- 
porting the mar- 
ket? Also, were 
the public in a 


normal mood to 
180 
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Table I—Business Man 


33 years old. Wife and child. Business income $4,000. Insurance $1,000 


Present Position 
Moderate equity in own home. 
$800 Savings bank. 
$4,000 ‘miscellaneous high-grade bonds. 


Suggested course. 


Sell the high-grade bonds and place money in 
five high-caliber common stocks. . 














dollar which i 
behind the alarm 
currently been 
felt over the de 
cline in Uni 

States Govern 
ment and_ other 
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Table II—Business Man 


$15,000 
Present Position 


$8,000 “Liberties.” 

$5,000 High-grade corporate bonds. 

we _— and second-grade corporate 
nds. 


bonds and buy ten 


$7,500 Building & Loan investment, 34 matured. 
$12,500 Miscellaneous common stocks. 


simon-pure ‘dollars.’ 


be held in this case. 








51 years old. Two children, school age. Business income $8,000. Endowment Insurance 


Suggested course. 


Sell half the “Liberties” and all the high-grade 

industrial common stocks. ‘The remainder o: 

the “Liberties,” the insurance, and the Building 

& Loan constitute large faoueh holdings of 
e m 


second-erade bonds have attributes rtly 
“dollars” and partly “equities” and should 


above current quotations. If the rais- 
ing of commodity prices to 1926 
standards should, as it well might, 
also raise the cost of living to 1926 
standards, it virtually means that the 
investor will lose some 25 per cent 
of his present purchasing power. 
Apart from the complete success of 
the Government’s present plans, there 
are two other possibilities which it 
would be unwise to ignore entirely. 
The first is that the current experi- 
ments in controlled inflation will lead 


dividend-payin, 


edium and 











to uncontrolled inflation, or at least 





high grade securities, while at the same time most owners 
of bonds quite evidently feel no great anxiety about the 
power which their principal and interest have, and will 
have in the future, over goods and services. As a matter of 
fact, we are now in a period where no attitude could be 
more completely wrong. There is little to worry about 
in the price of bonds, but considerable cause for alarm 
in the future power of bonds to command goods and 
services. 

Curiously, the recent decline in the bond market can be 
laid squarely at the feet of the minority who see the 
situation as it really is. These individuals have naturally 
refrained from the purchase of bonds at this time when 
the real value of their commitments daily grows less. Others 
have actually sold their bonds in order to escape the loss 
of purchasing power which is the penalty for holding them. 
Both actions are 


that the inflation will go very much 
further than is at the moment intended. The second 
is that the dollar will be retied to gold very shortly 
yn before, of course, prices have risen to the desired 
evel. 

There is nothing, however, in these possibilities to alter 
the outlook, except in degree. If present plans are wholly 
successful it means a loss of purchasing power to the owner 
of bonds; if there should be uncontrolled inflation he would 
not only lose some purchasing power, but all of it; if to- 
morrow the dollar is retied to gold somewhere reasonably 
close to the present quotation for the metal, the owner of 
bonds would still lose purchasing power over a period of 
time. While this conclusion is quite obvious in the first 
two cases, it may be somewhat less clear in the third. It 
applies to the last also, however, because commodity prices 
always lag behind currency depreciation and must inevit- 

ably catch up this 








esentially specu- 
lative and based 
on the belief that 
the dollar will be 
worth less in 


goods and ser- Present Position. 
vices tomorrow Wife’s fixed income $5,500 annually. 


62 years old. 


Table I1I—Retired Business Man 


Sell all high-grade and medium grade bonds, 


lag when the cur- 
rency is stabil- 
ized, whatever 
the point. 

It is therefore 
apparent that the 
loss of purchas- 


Suggested course. 


in common stocks. Wife’s 


than it is today. 
As soon as our 
Government com- 


$52,000 High-grade bonds. 

$44,000 Medium-grade industria] bonds. 
$11,000 Mixed, second-grade bonds. 
$6,000 Common stocks. 


lacing mone’ 
income capitalized represents well over $100,- 
c00—a commitment in “dollars” which is 
quite enough under present conditions. 


ing power which 
so evidently faces 
the owner of 





pletes its program 


bonds at the pres- 














ent time calls for 





of raising com- 
modity prices by 
depreciating the dollar, regardless of what the dollar then 
isin terms of gold or commodities, bond prices will com- 
mence to rally. It is only during a period of active depre- 
ciation that bond prices decline, rising to a normal rela- 
tionship with normal interest rates as soon as the deprecia- 
tion is over. 

It is knowledge of this phenomenon that is behind the 
Administration’s calm acceptance of the decline in Govern- 
ments. Spokesmen for the Administration have stated that 
while they do not like it, they expected it. It is felt that 
the dollar has but to be stabilized and the price of Govern- 
ment bonds will recover, providing renewed opportunity 
to borrow the money which is so necessary to the carrying 
out of the recovery program. 

This is all very well for the Government, or even those 
Institutions whose obligations are 


a scrutiny of 
portfolios with this in view. First, however, let us dismiss 
the thought of wild, uncontrolled inflation by saying that 
this possibility is extremely remote and, if it should by 
any chance occur, all the scrutiny of investment portfolios 
in the world would be of slight avail. 

Today’s practical problem therefore is the importance 
of the purchasing power which is likely to be lost by 
holding bonds and the means that can be taken to offset it. 
Naturally, a man who can look at a 25 per cent loss 
without serious concern need to be in no particular hurry 
to revise his bond investments. Unfortunately it is true 
that not all have sufficient margin to follow this course. 
To many such a loss of purchasing power would be an 
extremely grave matter; to some it would spell disaster. 

After considering the many and varied ways by which 





= ——— 





measured solely in numbers of dollars. = 
But what about the individual whose 
main concern is providing for himself 
and his family the wherewithal to 
live? How is he going to fare? 

It is presumably the intention of 
the Powers-that-be to raise commodity 
Prices to the 1926 level. This is be- 





Table I[V—Single Business Woman 


45 years old. Business income $2,500 annually. No insurance. 


Present Position. 
$6,000 in savings banks. 


Suggested Course 


Place $4,000 into the very best of dividend- 
paying, industrial common stocks. 











tween 25 per cent and 30 per cent 
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Table V—Widow 


Present Position. 
$3,000 U. S. Governments. 
$11,000 High-grade bonds. 
$3,000 Medium-grade preferred stocks. 
$4,000 Good common stocks. 


grades 
the theory that a 


common stocks. 





35 years old. Three small children. No business income. Annuity $50 a month. 


Suggested course. 


Hold governments. Sell half the other high 

and ider purchase of cottage, on 
permanent roof over the head 
of this family is by far most important consider- 
ation. If impracticable place money from 
bonds into the very best of dividend-paying 


In Table II the position of an 
older business man is somewhat dif. 
ferent. This man must be more con- 
servative than his younger contempo- 
rary, though his attitude cost him 
something. Therefore, while it sug. 
gested that he increase his holdings 
of common stocks, he is still being 
left with a reserve of the best bonds, 


Because medium and _ second-grade 














bonds first appear in this list, let us 





one can obtain a measure of protection against depreciation 
in the purchasing power of a currency, most individuals 
will arrive at the conclusion that the common stock is the 
best vehicle. The theory is quite simple—merely that if 
prices go up 25 per cent, the company’s product will also 
rise 25 per cent and, even though costs have risen likewise, 
dollar profits will be up 25 per cent. Whereupon directors, 
if they recognize their obligation, will raise the dividend 
25 per cent and the owner of the stock will find himself 
fully protected against the loss of purchasing power which 
had taken place. This theory, of course, is always modified 
very considerably in practice and the measure of protec- 
tion against currency depreciation afforded by common 
stocks is only reasonably good, as past history shows. 
It is because of 


digress for a moment and consider 
their position in the event of a higher price level. 

As an example, a second-grade 5 per cent bond selling 
at a current price of 60 will be taken. Assuming that the 
general price level rises 25 per cent, the security pledged 
for the bond will be worth 25 per cent more. Furthermore, 
if the company had been just covering its fixed charges 
previously, there would now be a margin of 25 per cent. 
Both these factors would result in a higher price for the 
bond—possibly not 25 per cent higher, but higher cer. 
tainly. It should be noted, however, in connection with a 
decline in the purchasing power of the currency unit, that 
there are two essential differences between a common 
stock and a second-grade bond. Unlike the stock, the bond 
affords a measure of protection against a loss in purchasing 

power of the 








this that the in- 
vestor’s problem 
is such a complex 
one. The solu- 
tion must neces- 
sarily be a com- 
promise in every 
case, but with 
considerable vari- 
ation according to 
the individual's 
own position and 


66 years old. No dependents. 


Present Position. 
$3,000 ‘‘Liberties.” 
$1,200 Savings bank. 


$4,000 Medium and second-grade miscellane- 
ous bonds. 


$5,500 Sound, dividend-paying industrial 
stocks. 
$2,600 Speculative, miscell 





stocks. 





Table VI—Widow 


Son gives small assistance. 


principal only. 
There is no 
chance of the 
bond yielding a 
larger dollar in 
come as there is 
in the case of the 
stock. The sec 
ond difference is 
that around par 
the bond bumps 
against the “ceil- 


Suggested course. 


Maintain present position, watching favorable 

ee to transfer from the speculative, 
iscellaneous stocks into the soundest of 

dividend-paying industrial issues. 











requirements. For 





ing,” regardless 





some,even 
though they can ill afford it, it is better that they reconcile 
themselves to the certain loss of purchasing power which 
faces them by continuing to hold their bonds. For others, 
it is best that they revise their holdings in an attempt to 
obtain as much protection as is justified by their particular 
position. In order that this may be made perfectly clear 
a number of examples have been prepared showing the 
suggested variations in proceedure deemed advisable by 
individual requirements. The reader undoubtedly will dis- 
cover among them one which, with minor adjustments, will 
fit his own case. 

Table 1 is the case of a young married business man with 
a very fair position. He is quite evidently no gambler for, 
with the exception of his home, he 


of how much 
more dollar depreciation there is. Whereas, in the case 
of stock there is no such objection and here, much higher 
commodity prices might well be offset. In view of the fact, 
however, that it is almost certain that the dollar’s loss of 
purchasing power will be kept within measurable limits, sec’ 
ond-grade bonds with some discernible merit are not to be 
neglected altogether in such a time as the present. 
Turning again to the specific exdmples which accom 
pany this article, Table III gives the position of a retired, 
well-to-do individual. As will be seen, his present invest’ 
ments are almost entirely bonds or their equivalent. The 
wife’s fixed income virtually represents high-grade bonds 
(Please turn to page 210) 





has concentrated upon obtaining 





numerical safety for his dollars. But 
is this not an unwarrantedly conserva- 
tive course in view of the fact that 
his earning power is just commenc- 
ing? Both his income and his securi- 
ties will become of less real value in 
the event of dollar depreciation and 
it would seem that he ought to have 
something in addition to his house 
which will be an offsetting factor. 
Leaving $800 in the savings bank for 
emergencies, it is suggested he buy 
five high-caliber common stocks with 


$335,000 in 








Hardware & Building Supplies. 


Present Position. 


Cash, U. S. Government, high- 

sad municipal and high-grade corporate 

over and above present needs of the 

business, or those reasonably in prospect. 

Relative to present business volume, stocked- 
up quite heavily last summer. 


Table VII—Partnership 


Suggested course. 


. Avoid attempts to force business by at- 
taining heavy creditor position. 
Do all necessary repairs to plant and 
equipment. ; 
Consider expansion of plant and equip- 
ment, but be careful not to overdo. 
Make distribution to ers in — 
that their own individual estates may 00! 
suffer in any way from dollar’s prospective 
loss of purchasing power. 








———— 








the money currently invested in bonds. 
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What Will Russia Use 
for Money? 


Trade Advantages of Recognition Are a Myth 


By JoHn C. CresswiL 


USSIA being at last recognized, our Russian trade 

enthusiasts are beginning to count the unhatched 

chickens of profitable trade between the two coun- 
tries. One of the Government’s Russian specialists, for- 
mer Senator Brookhart of Iowa, talks about exports of 
$500,000,000 a year. Another Government authority calls 
the Senator’s calculation “silly.” An examination of the 
data of trade between the two countries tends to support 
the latter’s opinion. 

If we had searched the world for a country with which 
the conditions of sound reciprocal trade are lacking we 
could have found none other in Russia’s class. On the 
principle that a profitable international trade is one in 
which exports substantially balance imports, Russia looks 
like zero on the import side. She has an enormous capacity 
for absorbing certain of our products while we have vir- 
tually none for taking hers in return. The actual situation, 
however, is made to order for Russia. We desperately 
need export markets for such capital goods as machinery 
and cotton; also for au- 
tomotive products and 
other consumer goods. 
She wants them but has 
no cash. We have the 


cash. So, we are about 


to repeat the colossal 
trade fallacies of the 
teeming twenties and 


give her the cash (credit 
loans) with which 1» 
pay us for goods. 

If we will give the 
Russians carte blanche 
to draw bank drafts on 
Us we can have a sizable 
export trade with them 
for some years. Russia 
is still a backward, un- 
developed country, with 
low standards of living 
and great room for 
growth in both capital 
and consumer goods. 
Her program of self-suf- 


From “USSR in Construction” 


Russian Foreign Trade 


(Russia in Europe) 














ing in certain raw materials—cotton and copper, for ex- 
ample. Moreover, it is now her internal policy to enlarge 
consumption of consumers’ goods. Broadly speaking, the 
United States above all other nations has what Russia 
wants. 

Consider the unmeshing nature of the import require- 
ments of the two nations. Taking one year with another, 
in recent times the largest single item in Russian exports 
has been forest products. As by far the largest producer 
of forest products in the world, we have no real use for 
Russian lumber. We could buy a limited quantity of pulp 
and pulpwood from her, as we are normal importers of 
them, but nothing worth mentioning. An Ohio professor, 
who is in a great state of excitement over Russian trade, 
has recommended to President Roosevelt that we virtually 
shut down our forest industries in the interests of reforesta- 
tion and draw on Russia’s forests instead. That might 
throw a million Americans out of work, but, says the pro- 
fessor, we could put them to work in regenerating our 
forests, paying them and 
nationalizing the forests 
out of the bottomless 
borrowing capacity of 
the Federal Govern- 
ment. This suggestion 
is about as foolish as any 
of the others for find- 
ing something to take 
from Russia in exchange 
for exports. 

We certainly don't 
want any wheat from 
Russia in these days 
when we are drowned 
in an excess of domestic 
wheat —and wheat is 
the only item of Rus- 
sian exports, except pe- 
troleum, that ever ex- 
ceeds wood. And, any- 
way, whenever Russi 
begins to ration her peo- 
ple adequately there will 
be no wheat to export: 


ficiency calls for imports —000’s omitted— in fact, there has been 
of large quantities of World Total U. 8. Only none for three years. 
Producers’ goods, not- fered pre sod penn coun cataae The second largest item 
withstanding the great pia caeaa peace peeve pores of Russian exports or- 
ee i ee MMB ae cs ne senses ; y , ; lg ; 

2% alge she has made *Converted from official ruble figures at 51 cents to rhe dollar. dinarily =F etroleum 
nder the five-year pro- (Please turn . to 
grams. She is also lack- page 206) 
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U.S. EXPORTS 1933 #1,650,000,000 (EST) 


VALUE STEEL INGOT PROD. Fe 
1933 8 725,000,000 (EST.) 


Improved Foreign Trade 


Partly due to substantial depreciation of the dollar 
in terms of foreign exchanges, making it cheaper for 
foreign countries to purchase our goods, and partly 
due to improving business throughout the greater part 
of the world, recent months have shown a substantial 
improvement in the total of exports from the United 
States. Exports in October totalled $194,000,000, the high- 
est level of any month since October, 1931. Imports were 
also up slightly at $151,000,000. It now appears probable 
that our total 1933 exports will approximate $1,700,000,- 
000, giving us a moderate favorable balance and—more im- 
portant—providing, with imports, a two-way trade of more 
than $3,000,000,000. Our foreign trade is far under the 
levels of boom years, but is surprisingly large when one con- 
siders the severity of the depression from which the world is 
emerging and all of the obstacles to trade set up by tariff and 
quotz. restrictions. Moreover, even at its present relatively 
low level, the aggregate industrial, agricultural and commer- 
cial activity which this trade reflects is of far greater 
importance to this country than is popularly supposed. 
This fact can be readily grasped from inspection of the 
accompanying chart. It will be observed that this year’s 
exports have a larger value than our entire production of 
automobiles and more than twice the value of this year’s 
total cotton crop, our output of petroleum or our produc- 
tion of steel ingots. For the profits that it earns and the 
men that it employs directly or indirectly, foreign trade 
must still be considered one of our great assets. We should 
give thought to conserving it and expanding it. 


* * * 


Bear Market Played No Favorites 


It is populariy supposed that the United States can 
boast of the biggest and best of everything. Our boom 
was the biggest in the world, our depression the most 


colossal. Or so it seemed. Yet stock market records for 
the various leading countries of the world show that over 
the past six years the investor in American shares has 
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RETAIL VALUE MOTOR PROD. 1933 #1,500,000,000 (EST.) 
$600,000,000 (EST) 


VALUE OF COTTON CROP 
1933 650,000,000 (EST) 
CRUDE OIL OUTPUT | 


Things to 


fared much better than the average investor in other coun: 
tries. From statistically-minded Berlin comes the following 
stock market indexes as of November 18, the base of 100 for 
each being the last Saturday in the year 1927: Berlin, 26.7; 
London, 70.6; Paris, 59.5; New York, 59.5; Brussels, 26.5; 
Amsterdam, 30.7; Stockholm, 10.3; Zurich, 42.8; Vienna, 
27.5; Prague, 54.5. The average was 40.8. The London 
stock market is nearest to its 1927 level. Those of New 
York and Paris are next. Stockholm, home of matches, Ivar 
Kreuger and managed currency, apparently had the real 
bear market. According to this compilation, the average 
steck bought there on the last Saturday in 1927 is now 
worth ten cents on the dollar—or perhaps, the dollar being 
somewhat out of caste, we should say one-tenth of its 1927 
krona value. 


* * * 


That’s Where Our Money Goes 


The “New Deal” to date has cost the American people 
$11,735,000,000, according to estimates issued by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. This organization 
is headed by Virgil E. Jordan, an outspoken critic of 
the Roosevelt Administration. If any of our readers care 
to check the accuracy of his figures they are at liberty 
to do so. The sum is too imposing for us to struggle with, 
for we figure in millions and find billions confusing. If 
the above sum proves to be even an approximate estimate 
of the debt that we are incurring in Washington's emer’ 
gency expenditures we can only express a faint dismay 
and the sincere hope that we get our money’s worth. The 
chief liability items, according to the Conference Board, 
are: $3,150,000,000 for public works; $1,000,000,000 in 
processing taxes; $2,000,000,000 for the Farm Credit Ad: 
ministration; $2,000,000,000 for the Home Owners Loan 
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Corporation; $500,000,000 for the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration; and $2,000,000,000 contingent lia- 
bility for the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. If 
the $3,400,000,000 handled by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation be included, the grand total, say Mr. Jordan's 
statisticians, is $15,135,000,000. That’s a lot of money. 


* * * 


Barometers versus Thermometers 


The familiar indexes, such as steel operations, car load- 
ings, automobile production and electric power output, 
are the most widely used barometers of general business 
activity because of their scope and their prompt availa- 
bility. Yet these indexes, particularly those relating most 
directly to production, perhaps can more accurately be 
regarded as business thermometers, rather than business 
barometers. They indicate current activity but give little 
hint of the future. Probably there is more barometric sig- 
nificance in many of the lesser indications that anyone may 
run across either in personal observation or in perusal of 
the newspapers. Some of these show both an increasing 
willingness and ability on the part of the public to spend. 
For example, a salesman of our acquaintance recently took 
an order in a New Jersey industrial town for one gross of 
alarm clocks. The buyer, a merchant, explained that peo- 
ple were going back to work in his town and needed 
alarm clocks. Motor trucks and passenger cars are being 


Think About 


more actively used, for the tolls collected by the Holland 
Tunnel are steadily increasing. In New York City the 
sill young season has produced more sell-out hits in the 


theater, in the movies and in the ice hockey games at 


Madison Square Garden than in several years. Advance 
reservations in Florida hotels are running well ahead of 
last year. The farmers of the South and the Middle West 
know what it is to see money again and, in consequence, 
mail order business is booming. The barometer’s reading 
being what it is, the thermometers soon should rise again. 


* * * 


The New Economics 


Paradoxically, destruction appears to have been chosen 
by much of the world as the new road to prosperity. Since 
june, 1931, Brazil has destroyed a total of 24,701,000 bags 
of coffee, chiefly by burning it, in order to eliminate the 
surplus which has ground prices down to an unprofitable 
kvel. The amount destroyed substantially exceeds total 
world consumption for an entire year. In this country we 
hve plowed under growing cotton and slaughtered pigs 
in order to raise prices. As long as the rules of the eco- 
nomic game are what they are, this is sound practice. In 
the broader social sense—as one views the breadlines of 
the world—it is a bitter comedy of human mismanagement. 
ls it profits that we want or the material necessities and 
comforts of life at the lowest possible cost? 


* * * 


Charity Should Begin at Home 


_ More than 30 per cent of the 3,000,000 families receiv- 
ing financial relief in this country are made up of aliens 
and most of these would gladly return to their native lands 
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if they could afford transportation, according to George 
L. Warren, director of the International Migration Service. 
Only those here less than three years and destitute can 
voluntarily go home at Federal expense and the majority 
are beyond this limit. Mr. Warren is one of three Ameri- 
cans chosen by the Department of State as delegates to 
the Committee of Governments, under auspices of the 
League of Nations, which will meet at Geneva shortly. 
The problem of. stranded aliens in all countries will be 
considered at this meeting. If a few hundred thousand of 
these families really want to go home, maybe it would 
be a good idea for the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
or the Federal Relief Administration or the Public Works 
Administration or somebody at Washington to finance the 
migration. With special rates from the steamship com- 
panies it might be cheaper than further relief. It would 
boom steamship business. Of course, it might annoy various 
foreign countries. 


Price-Fixing 


Federal price-fixing for the petroleum industry, origin- 
ally scheduled to go into effect December 1, has been 
postponed until January 1. Meanwhile further hearings 
will be held by Secretary Ickes as administrator of the 
N R A code under which it is hoped to control both pro- 
duction and price. Within and without the industry, oppo- 
sition to price-fixing has grown. If production 
can be controlled, profitable prices will readily re- 
sult. The danger of price-fixing is that it may 
make production all the harder to control. What 
is really needed is legislation under which all oil 
in a given pool or field will be jointly withdrawn 
and divided pro rata among the owners of the 
surface rights. The greatest waste in the indus- 
try, paid for in the long run by the consumer, is competitive 
drilling under the compulsion of getting one’s share of the 
oil before the other fellow gets it. 


* * * 


Processing Taxation 


Considering their size and importance, the various proc- 
essing taxes do not appear to be receiving their deserved 
share of the public’s attention. Yet, if these processing taxes 
work as their sponsors confidently expect that they will, it 
will cost the consuming public a number of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. On the other hand, if they do not work, 
as may well be the case, a lot of Government employees are 
wasting a lot of time and the farmers which these taxes are 
designed to aid are existing under a false sense of security. 
The theory is quite simple. A tax of so much a pound or 
so much a bushel is levied on the manufacturer or processor. 
The latter reimburses himself from the consuming public 
and the Government uses the money received to pay the 
producer for producing less, eventually justifying the high 
price which the consumer must pay for the product by the 
contraction in supply. But suppose the consumer were to 
refuse to pay the increased price. In this case the processor 
would have to reduce the price paid to the producer by ex- 
actly the amount of the tax and, instead of having the con- 
sumer pay as intended, we would have the curious situation 
of the farmer paying himself benefits for cutting production. 
The actual working out of the processing taxes probably 
will be a compromise between these two extremes. This is 
tc say that the consumer will pay part and the producer will 
pay part. Even this, however, would stamp the taxes as a 
failure, for the producer is not supposed to pay anything at 
all, and can ill afford to do so. 
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Bank Stocks Under Deposit 


Guarantee 


The Imminent Dangers of Deposit Insurance Have 


Been Exaggerated — Are Bank Shares Cheap? 


By Francis EpMonps 








_ a ah 
aT which banks 

and banker or- 
ganizations have 
painted the dangers 
of deposit insurance 
is well-founded but, 
unfortunately, has 
tended unduly to ter- 
rify bank stockhold- 
ers, particularly those 
who have the least 
cause for immediate 
fear: namely, share- 


Surplus & Profits 

Per cent Insurable Deposits........... 
Total Insurable Deposits 

46% Assessment 

Per cent Assessment of Capital Funds. . 








Incidence of Deposit Insurance Assessment 


Village 
Bank 


722,500 


——————1] report was so mag 
nificent that it over: 
shot the mark a bit in 
one respect; it added 
much to the prevail: 
ing stockholder fright 
on the score of de 
posit insurance. But 
the report did not 
mention, or failed to 
stress, some things 
a bank shareholder 
should know. 


The holder of bank 


City Bank, few 

units, large de- 
positors, large 

surplus 

$350,000,000 
15,000,000 15,000,090 
20,000,000 60,000,000 
6514 25 
125,000,000 87,500,000 
3,612 625,000 437,590 
2.4 1.78 0.58 


City Bank with 
many branches, 
av. capital fds. 


$225,000,000 














holders in large New 
York City banks and 
in sound institutions in other leading cities of the country. 

Before attempting detailed examination of the problem 
confronting the thousands of investors who own bank 
shares, let us begin with the emphatic assertion that 
the wisdom of disposing of stocks of large and well- 
managed banks at present deflated prices is greatly to 
be doubted. 

For clarity of understanding, a distinction must be made 
between the temporary insurance of deposits which takes 
effect January 1, and the permanent deposit insurance 
machinery which is scheduled—unless previously modified 
as a result of widespread opposition—to become effective 
July 1, 1934. In the temporary insurance of deposits soon 
to begin there is little cause for shareholders in sound banks 
to worry. The bank stock market, made up almost en- 
tirely of issues of the large New York institutions, may be 
regarded as having discounted this event rather thoroughly 
Moreover, the maximum assessment is only one-half of 1 
per cent; membership in the temporary insurance fund 
implies no obligation to join the permanent fund in 1934; 
and, in most New York City banks, the proportion of in- 
surable deposits to total deposits is, on the average, small. 

The permanent plan is quite another matter and in com- 
ing months should be carefully studied by bank sharehold- 
ers, whose investment and whose liability for assessment 
may not improbably be endangered under an insurance sys- 
tem unsound in principle and wholly unsupported by past 
banking experience, even though its danger may lie in a 
remote future. 

In saying that bank shareholders have been unduly 
frightened, it is not intended to disparage such observa- 
tions as those contained in the recent report of the Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers, in fact, that organization's 
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stock today is some: 
what hardened to ad: 
versity and to rumors; he hears too frequently of big bad 
wolves. He should not adopt an attitude of professional 
contempt for lupine apprehensions, but he should be sure 
that shadows in the background are really wolves, not rats. 
Bank deposit insurance, at least in its early stages, promises 
to be a rat, nibbling at the undivided profits account. Let 
it not be assumed, at least at the moment, that it will eat 
up all the surplus and capital. 

The bank shareholder must bear in mind, of course, that 
deposit insurance in theory is wrong, in principle hazard: 
ous and in application both blundering and unfair; it is 
the grossest form of taxation without representation; 4 
mere search for angels to bear losses rather than a seeking 
for elimination of the causes of failure. The unlimited 
liability for assessment proposed in the permanent plan, 
which theoretically can confiscate not only capital funds 
but the double liability of a shareholder, undoubtedly is 
the worst feature, for unlimited liability for the acts of 
others without power to control such acts is a terrible 
thing to impose upon banks which have been sound enough 
and sufficiently well-managed to survive one or more severe 
depressions. But is the unlimited liability likely t 
be imposed, and, if it threatens to be, can it be evaded? 
The answer to the first question is no; that to the 
second, yes. 

The very first paragraph of the Act creating the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation defines its purposes. Its 
primary function is to be a gigantic bank assets realization 
corporation for institutions which have already closed an¢ 
whose deposits were not guaranteed. Its secondary put 
pose is to wind up and to reorganize banks which fail dur’ 
ing its own career and to insure the deposits of banks 
which become members of its temporary and permanent 
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funds after January 1 and July 1, respectively, 1934. 

If everything goes well the corporation merely will carry 
on work now being handled by various divisions of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation; it will have a profit- 
able field of activity, should earn and pay 6 per cent divi- 
dends to its banks and government stockholders (stock 
owned by the Federal Reserve Banks is forbidden payment 
of dividends) and will become little more than a big in- 
vestment trust investing its large reservoir of funds in 
direct obligations of the United States. If everything goes 
ill, another era of bank failures would give guaranty a 
sharp test and guaranty probably would fail. 

If so, it would mean, not 100 per cent assessments on 
capital funds of going banks, but an exodus, more or less 
hurried, of all banks from the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation or, if that were forbidden, the liquidation of 
hank members which did not care to submit to confiscation 
of stockholders’ funds. National banks would have to be- 
come state banks to get out; all banks so retiring would 
have to get out of the Federal Reserve system.- This wouid 
be dificult but not impossible; the usefulness of the Re- 
serve System would be impaired and there would be vast 
deflation of credit. The Government, with all its powers 
to destroy inherent in the power to tax, could not safely 
use such powers to check a movement based upon self 
preservation. All this is an extreme picture of what might 
occur, but two or three heavy assessments, which easily 
could ruin banks with small capital, easily would set in mo- 
tion such a movement. 

It is quite true that, on the basis of figures presented by 
the Association of Reserve City Bankers, if suspensions 
went on at the rate of 


watch upon the rate at which his contingent liability is 
translated into real liability. At present, accurate statis- 
tics are lacking both as to the proportion of total bank 
deposits which will be insured and the ratio of insurable 
deposits of individual banks. For the country as a whole 
statistics should be available within the next few months; 
large New York banks may reveal their individual ratios 
at their January annual meetings. They are preparing 
tables for the information of their officers and directors 
now. By keeping a cumulative record of suspensions as 
reported in the press and aggregate deposits involved, the 
proportion insured and by taking 40 per cent of the lat- 
ter figure, the probable loss to the guaranty fund may be 
estimated. This estimated loss (which may not be the 
final net figure) may be divided by the total insurable de- 
posits as of the last previous call date, indicating the per- 
centage of loss to deposits. By applying this percentage 
to the insurable deposits of any given bank, the current 
liability to be charged against surplus and profits or earn- 
ings may be estimated by any stockholder. It is to be 
hoped that the Federal Reserve Board and other agen- 
cies as well as the Deposit Insurance Corporation will not 
be laggard in revealing useful statistics and that individual 
banks will provide shareholders promptly with informa- 
tion respecting their own ratios. 

There is a popular misconception of the functioning 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation; if a bank 
fails, it is believed, the corporation promptly will pass 
out its checks to depositors. No such procedure is di- 
rected by the law. If a member of the fund fails, the net 
debt to each depositor must be ascertained, which will 

require weeks. Then the 





1930, 1931 and 1932 


Federal Deposit Insur- 





when $3,189,000,000 


ance Corporation must 
establish a new national 


deposits were immobil- 
ized, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
would lose $982,000,- 
000 or more than twice 
its capital, which rate of 
loss would be equivalent 
toan annual average as- 
sessment of 34 of 1 per 
cent of deposits and 4.04 
per cent of capital funds 
of active banks. With- 
out minimizing such a 
gruesome showing, it 
might be mentioned that 
the banks which sur- 
vived the banking holi- 
day of last March by no 
stretch of the imagina- 
tion are likely to display 
such a mortality rate, 
especially if bulwarked 
by a substantial part of 
the $1,000,000 capital 
which the Reconstruc- 
ton Finance Corpora- 


Unfavorable 


Fear of unlimited liabil- 
ity for losses beyond 
their control. 


May encourage ~ cus- 
tomers to demand con- 
cessions such as re- 
duced lendi rates; 
deposits may be with- 
drawn 


Washington revela- 
tions damaging to pres- 
tige, confidence and 
business 


4% dividend required 
thereon, minus 24% 
return on funds equals 
loss; danger of govern- 
ment domination 


Reduced earnings 
through restriction of 
business 


Confident demand by 
important buyers lack- 
ing 








DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE 


NO INTEREST ON 
DEMAND DEPOSITS 


POLITICAL 
UNCERTAINTIES 


CAPITAL NOTES 


NEW LEGISLATION 


TECHNICAL 
POSITION 


Influences Affecting Bank Stocks 


Favorable 


Banking a better risk, 
with less likelihood of 
loss; Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. may be 
a moneymaker. 


Saves banks $100,000,- 
000 to $150,000,000 
yearly; no alarming de- 
crease in deposit vol- 
ume yet 


Correction of some un- 
sound abuses 


Bulwarks banking posi- 
tion and provides cush- 
ion for insurance of 
deposits 


Hope for modification 
of existing laws and be- 
lief worst revolutionary 

ing legislation has 
been enacted 


Market well sold out; 
prices relatively low 














bank to take over the as- 
sets. of the closed member 
and to assume its insured 
deposit liability. This 
will take more weeks. 
The corporation then es- 
tablishes a credit on its 
books in favor of the 
new national bank, ad- 
vancing in cash only 
such amounts as are re- 
quired immediately. 
Careful compliance with 
all state as well as Fed- 
eral laws is strictly en- 
joined. The corpora- 
tion may purchase or 
sell banks or their as- 
sets; liquidate carefully 
or hurriedly or take over 
a bank in the evening 
and merge it with an- 
other the next morning, 
a neat way of relieving 
the fund of much work 


tion is investing in them. The Federal Deposit Insurance 

Orporation is predicated upon no such actuarial basis. 

It were its expectation of life would be limited. 

The mortality rate of 8,500 non-member banks, hastily 
‘amined and quickly admitted to the benefits of insur- 
ance will be a focal point during the six months duration 
% temporary insurance and such data will have a useful 

ting upon the possibilities of the permanent plan, 
should the law relating thereto remain unmodified. But 
Many event, the shareholder will be able to keep his own 
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and plenty of liability which will have so much to recom- 
mend it to the corporation and to the public that it would 
not be surprising to see the corporation become one of the 
most prolific creators of mergers. In this direction there 
is a field of much profit and the improved and entirely 
new technique of handling liquidations should result in a 
larger percentage of realization upon closed bank assets, 
which would operate to lighten assessments upon share- 
holders of banks which contribute to the fund. Within 
(Please turn to page 207) 
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Favored Stocks in Favored 


Industries 
Specially Selected by The Magazine of Wall Street Staff 


by various industries as the depression. deepened, so 

has there been a great difference in recuperative powers 
as business bettered. No formula applies to this phe- 
nomenon. Certain industries which were among the 
favored during depression are no longer on the list. Nor 
can the generalization be made that those which were most 
depressed are coming back the fastest. 

The utilities may be taken to illustrate the first point. 
The best companies came through the depression unscathed, 
at least so far as dividends on their common stocks were 
concerned. Recently, however, lower rates, increased costs 
of operation, and higher taxes have offset all the benefits 
of the business improvement. Whether or not common 
stock prices at this point discount the worst, is the subject of 
another story. In any event the utilities are certainly not 
now a popularly favored industry. 


J UST as there was great unevenness in the showing made 


Among the 


tin plate production has given the best account of 

itself over the past few years. Times without num- 
ber with steel operations as a whole between 20% and 
30%, tin plate production has been at 70%, 80% or even 
90% of capacity. Most of the tin plate goes to form con- 
tainers, which serve for the preservation and transportation 
of almost everything from cabbages to kings. 

The demand for containers held up on the whole very 
satisfactorily during the years of depression. If the need 
for standard cans, used for packing fruits and vegetables, 
fell off in any one year, the demand for “general line” 
containers, in which paints, varnishes, drugs, tobacco, coffee, 
tea and a hundred other things are sold, could be counted 
on to lend a degree of stability. Moreover, although the 
depression adversely affected the sale of certain of these 
products, the industry was continually opening fresh fields 
and cultivating others more inten- 
sively. For example, the fashion for 


O’ the important sub-divisions of the steel industry, 


That there are industries which have been depressed, 
and which still remain depressed, is well illustrated 
by construction. Despite all the Government has been 
able to do in the way of public works and the relief of 
overburdened mortgagors, building still lags badly in the 
recovery movement. 

It is evident that there is no inherent magic in an indus 
try which carries it to the top of the heap and keeps it 
there. An industry favored at one particular time holds 
its position by virtue of impermanent factors affecting it. 
Below, five industries have been chosen which are consid- 
ered to be in—or about to enter—a favored position. While 
a company has been singled out for detailed treatment in 
each of these divisions, it must not be thought that 
there is any implication of this being the best unit 
in the field—it is merely one favored representative of 
a favored field. 


Containers 


earned with a comfortable margin to spare. Even an extra 
payment is not altogether inconceivable. Continental Can 
was covered at length in THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
of October 28. The increase in the common dividends made 
by this company is an indication of the way in which can- 
company profits have been running. 

Strictly speaking, perhaps, McKeesport Tin Plate Co. is 
not a full-fledged member of the container group. It isa 
manufacturer of tin plate, although by virtue of a 75% own- 
ership in Metal Package Corp., a can manufacturer which 
takes some 25% of the parent company’s output, there is 
some justification for its inclusion among the containers. 

McKeesport, reporting for the first half of the current 
year, showed earnings of $716,083, which was equivalent 
to $2.39 a share on each of the 300,000 shares of no-par 
common stock outstanding—the sole capitalization, for 
there is neither preferred stock nor funded debt. In the 
first six months of last year, the com: 
pany earned $2.23 a share, and for 








oil packed in sealed tin containers is 
a comparativeiy recent development. 
Each of the three companies manu- 
facturing tin cans, American Can, 
Continental Can and McKeesport Price 
Tin Plate, could well be called “‘fa- $88 
vored.” For purposes of this discus- 
sion, however, two of these must be 
content with mere mention. Ameri- 
can Can publishes no interim reports, 
so that it is impossible to say definitely 
how it has fared this year. From 
general indications, it seems probable 
that the $4 dividend paid by this com- 
pany on its common stock has been 








McKeesport Tin Plate 
Co. 


Working Capital 12/31/32.... 
Earnings Per Share 


A a arn 


ee) 


the full year $5.01. In view of the 
latest earnings, it would seem that 
the regular $4 dividend were more 
than reasonably well assured. Indeed, 
a moderate extra might be paid. _ 
Although there is a world of dif: 
ference between tin plate and cigar’ 
ettes, the way price changes are made 
in the two articles is not without a 
similarity. Within a few hours, oF 
at the most within a day or two, 
after a major producer has announce 
a revision either upward or down: 
ward, all the other factors in the field 
have made equivalent adjustment. 


Yield 
5 4.6% 
$4,400,764 
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There is one base price, and one only. And it is changed 
only for good reason at infrequent intervals. In December, 
1927, the price of tin plate per base box of approximatelv 
100 pounds was reduced 25 cents to $5.25. This prevailed 
for thirteen months, after which the price went up 10 cents. 
Following a year at the higher figure it again became $5.25. 
In October, 1930, the price was reduced to $5 and a year 
later another 25 cents came off. The quotation of $4.'75 
was maintained until November, 1932, when the market 
became somewhat demoralized. By late summer of this 
year, however, the price was again $4.65 and only the 
other day it was put to the boom-time level of $5.25 a box. 


Among the 


EW industries indeed have done better than the chem- 

icals in the recent recovery movement. This was quite 

a logical development, of course, for the group enjoys 
a peculiarly favorable situation. In the first place, its pro- 
duction is so diverse that it must necessarily participate in 
business betterment no matter where it occurs. In the sec- 
ond place, the chemical industry by and large can step up 
production without a corresponding increase in labor costs. 
Many chemical processes are automatic, or semi-automatic, 
and in consequence such higher labor costs as were intro- 
duced by the N R A have fallen with relative lightness on 
the industry. Furthermore, the chemical industry by the 
continued perfection of new products and new processes 
very decidedly tends to offset poor business in any of the 
old-established lines. 

In this field there are a number of favored stocks. . Men- 
tion might be made of Allied Chemical & Dye, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon, and duPont de Nemours. Among the 
smaller companies there is Monsanto Chemical, Mathieson 
Alkali and Hercules Powder; also others. For detailed dis- 
cussion here, however, we shall take but one of these—du- 
Pont de Nemours. 

In not a few respects, the shares of E. I. duPont de 
Nemours embody features which would qualify them as 
practically the ideal common stock investment. Industrial 
dominance, impregnable financial strength, broad diversifi- 
cation of interests, time-tried ability to cope with business 
viscissitudes, impressive earning power and almost un- 
limited possibilities for future growth—all of these im- 
portant elements are present to a well-founded degree in 
duPont. 

Not only is the company the largest manufacturer of 
chemicals in the United States on the basis of capital invest- 
ment, but from the standpoint of earning power as well. 
Its position of supremacy today is a far cry from the small 
enterprise which first saw the light of 
day in 1802 and began life as a manu- 


While the recent rise in the price of tin has been quite 
remarkable, owing mainly to the strength of sterling ex- 
change, and the manufacturers of tin plate have to contend 
also with higher costs of production, it is quite evident that 
the price factor in the finished product is “firmly in hand,” 
and that so long as this is so, nothing very disastrous is 
likely to happen to McKeesport’s profits. It would be wise, 
however, to follow developments closely, for other inter- 
ests are entering the field and competitive conditions may 
become less serene than has been the case in the past. 
Physically and financially, the McKeesport Tin Plate Co. 
is in good condition—two factors of no mean importance. 


Chemicals 


seek out new processes and products has contributed in no 
small measure to the company’s success. In this manner 
countless new sources of revenue have been made available, 
thereby decreasing the dependence of the company upon any 
single industry for sustained demand. Today, the products 
originating in the plants of duPont are in demand by prac- 
tically every industry of importance, to say nothing of the 
many products which are sold direct to the individual con- 
sumer. Moreover, the company is not dependent upon any 
industry to a greater extent than 20% of its total output. 

Space does not permit anything more than a brief resumé 
of some of the company’s more important products. These 
include explosives, dyestuffs, paints and lacquers, plastics, 
rayon; a wide range of organic and inorganic chemicals; 
numerous synthetic products such as camphor and am- 
monia; photographic film, rubber-coated fabrics and “Cello- 
phane”. Control of the Remington Arms Co. passed to 
duPont earlier this year, and reliable reports are to the 
effect that there are 266 new duPont products awaiting 
a favorable opportunity to be placed on the market. 

At the end of 1932, duPont owned 10,000,000 shares of 
General Motors common stock, carried on the books at 
$16.90 a share. The bulk of this investment was made at 
the end of the World War when the company found itself 
with large surplus resources. In addition to showing a 
book profit of 100%, this investment has yielded enormous 
dividends and has been a timely source of revenue, par- 
ticularly in recent years. The total commitment in General 
Motors, exclusive of 281,220 shares held in a separate ac- 
count, is equal to 9/10 of a share for each share of duPont 
outstanding. Thus, duPont common is also an indirect 
equity in General Motors, with its wide diversity of inter- 
ests in the automobile and aviation industries. 

Last year duPont earned $26,234,778, equal to $1.82 a 
share on the common, after allowing for dividends on the 
6% debenture shares. Of this 
amount, dividends received from Gen- 











facturer of powder and explosives. 
By 1911, however, it had grown to a 
point where it was adjudged a trust 
and dissolved by court order. Curi- 
ously, this event marked the begin- Price 
ning of the most prosperous era in $88 
the company’s history. With the 
materials used in the manufacture of 
explosives as a basis, the company’s 
scope has expanded to a point where 
tt now embraces nearly every impor- 
tant phase of the chemical industry. 
Millions of dollars have been in- 
vested by duPont in research, and the 
willingness of the management to 








E. I. duPont de Nemours 
Co. 


$2.75 incl. 
extras 


Working Capital 6/30/83..... 
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i ee a 


eral Motors common amounted to 
$1.15 a share. In 1931, earnings 
were $4.26, including $2.72 in Gen- 
eral Motors dividends. It is thus ob- 
Yield vious that earnings of duPont alone 
3.1% would not have supported the $2 
dividend. In the face of this condi- 
tion the results in the current year 
are of particular significance. duPont 
will earn approximately $3 a share 
for the common stock this year. Prof- 
its for the first nine months gained 
about $10,500,000 over the same 
months of 1932 and were equal to 
$1.98 on the common, of which only 


$116,115,643 
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68 cents came from General Motors. There is, on this 
basis, a good chance that actual operations of duPont will 
cover the $2 regular dividend. Earnings in the last quarter 
will be augmented by $2,500,000 as a result of the 25-cent 
extra dividend declared by General Motors, and this was 
more than passed on to duPont shareholders by the declara- 


Among the 


T is impossible to generalize about the outlook for the 
equipments, because the industry is really a conglomera- 
tion of quite distinct businesses which suffer and pros- 

per according to different influences. Here we shall con- 
fine ourselves solely to the electrical equipments, although 
this too has a number of important subdivisions. 

It ought to be said perhaps at the very outset that the 
electrical equipment business is currently less favored than 
others. It is by no means, however, acutely depressed and 
the prospect is not without clearly defined grounds for hope. 

Taking the worst of the picture first, the principal rea- 
son why the electrical equipment industry is not booming 
at the present time is because of the slackness in the build- 
ing trade and the curtailment of expansion on the part of 
public utilities. On the other hand, the demand for house- 
hold electrical appliances continues strong. Refrigerators, 
irons, fans, air-conditioning apparatus, oil burners and other 
equipment continue to find a ready market. Should this 
demand hold up, as there is no reason to expect that it will 
fail to do, it will not be over long before increased generat- 
ing capacity is required. And this 


tion of an extra quarterly dividend of 75 cents, in addition 
to the regular 50-cent disbursement. 

The company has participated promptly in the business 
improvement of the past year and is so situated that con- 
tinued progress from this point should more than keep the 
pace set by the tempo of general business. 


Equipments 


taken than in the first nine months of 1932, the first time 
since 1929 that any period has been better than the corre- 
sponding previous one. While the very fast rate of sum- 
mer improvement failed to keep up during the autumn, the 
company is still booking more business than at this time 
last year. It is perhaps worth noting that the small house- 
hold appliance field is mainly responsible for the betterment. 
Some heavy equipment business has been booked, of course, 
but it lags compared with the other division. 

General Electric’s earnings for the first nine months of this 
year amounted to $8,817,891, which, after dividends on the 
special stock, was equivalent to 24 cents a common share. 
This compares with 34 cents a share for the first nine 
months of 1932. Although it hardly appears possible that 
the regular dividend of 40 cents a share on the common 
stock can be fully earned this year, the company is so 
strong financially that the payment could be made easily. 
The likelihood that the dividend will be maintained be- 
comes a virtual certainty in view of the improvement that 
has taken place in the company’s business. 

Commensurate with the size of the 
company, capitalization is large, al- 





would be the sooner, if only currency 





uncertainty were removed, bringing 
about the normal conditions for mort- 
gage money which are so necessary 
before a real revival can be expected 
in construction. 

Of the electrical equipments, Gen- 
eral Electric is the only one that has 
managed to remain in the black 
throughout the whole of the depres- 
sion. Physically and financially, this 
company is a giant. It manufactures 
everything electrical from the huge 
installations required by hydro-electric 
projects to the tiny little lamps with 


Price 
$20 





General Electric Co. 
Div. 
$0.40 
Working Capital 12/31/32.... 


Earnings Per Share 


ere 


though for the most part it consists 
of common stock. Junior to an in 
significant sum in bonds, there is some 
$43,000,000 in special stock outstand- 
ing. This is followed by $180,000, 
000, representing 28,845,927 shares 
of no-par common stock. 

At the end of last year, General 
Electric had $108,000,000 in cash 
and $8,000,000 in marketable securi- 
ties. Current liabilities were only 
slightly in excess of $16,000,000. In 
view of the somewhat cloudy pros- 
pects for private building activities 


Yield 


2% 


$163,309,325 














and public utility expansion in the 





which modern surgeons explore the 
human body. The company’s foreign 
business is important and there is hardly an electrical pie of 
importance baked anywhere in the world without General 
Electric having a finger in it somewhere. 

This year the company was rather slow in getting started 
in the general recovery movement. Orders taken in the 
late summer, however, contrary to usual seasonal experience, 
rose. For the first nine months of 1933 more orders were 


Among 


T TOOK nothirg less than the Federal Government to 
bring a measure of order out of chaos in the oil indus- 
try. For years over-production, over-expansion and 

cut-throat competition resulted in reckless waste of irre- 
placeable natural resources. Moreover, it is not as if the 
waste brought profit to anyone for there were no earnings 
worth the mention. But now, with the Government in the 
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immediate future, it may be some 
time before General Electric duplicates boom-time earnings. 
It is, however, certainly in a position to finance the busi- 
ness when it does come. In the meantime, the sale of 
household apparatus can be expected to grow satisfactorily 
and stockholders who do not require now a normal return 
on the capital invested eventually should be rewarded for 
their patience. 


the Oils 


saddle, the outlook is greatly improved. The crude situa’ 
tion is immeasurably better. Production is under very fair 
control and no great concern is now felt over this division 
of the business. Gasoline stocks, however, are still exces’ 
sive, and runs to stills must be lessened very materially in 
the near future, lest the whole price structure be under’ 
mined. 
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The Oil Code Administrator, Secretary Ickes, is loath to 
fix prices if his objectives can be attained in any other way. 
Indeed, there are indications that the whole price-fixing 
plan will be abandoned immediately the industry agrees 
to a definite policy and adheres to it. In any event, either 
the oil industry will put itself upon a firm basis, or the Gov- 
ernment will achieve such a basis for it. And from the 
stockholder’s point of view there are grounds for hope 
whatever happens. When it comes to consideration of 
specific companies, there is almost an embarrassment of 
riches—Standard Oil (New Jersey), Standard of Califor- 
nia, Standard of Indiana, Texas, Gulf, and a host of others. 
Let us consider, however, only the Standard Oil Co. of 
California at the present time. 

In an industry where large corporate units are the rule 
rather than the exception, Standard 


The company owns large acreage in the Kettleman Hills 
district giving it a stake in one of the most valuable oil fields 
in this country. This, however, is given a value of $7 an 
acre on the company’s books, against reliable estimates of 
more than $50,000 an acre. At the present time most of 
this production is shut in. Production of natural gas is also 
an important division. 

Widely fluctuating earnings have been the penalty ex- 
acted from the oil industry for the failure to achieve the 
co-operation necessary to correct over-production and other 
uneconomic conditions. As exemplified in Standard Oil 
of California, earnings since 1926 have ranged from a high 
in that year of over $55,000,000 to a low last year of about 
$14,000,000. Due, however, to the conservative capitali- 
zation of the company, there being no bonds or preferred 
shares outstanding, fluctuations in per 
share earnings have not been as pro- 








Oil of California easily ranks high 
among the leaders. Of domestic pro- 
ducers of crude oil, the company is 
one of the four largest and it is the 
foremost oil company operating on 
the Pacific Coast. The growth of the Price 
oil industry in this country to its we 
present magnitude has been achieved 
despite internal difficulties and evils. 
Periods of prosperity have been short- 
lived and financial disasters many. 
That the industry has reached its 
present status in spite of these con- 
ditions may be accepted as concrete 
evidence of its economic importance. 








Standard Oil of 
California 


$1.00 2.4% 
Working Capital 12/31/22.... 
Earnings Per Share 


og ee 0.70 


nounced. The low point of $1.07 a 
share last year compares with the peak 
level of $4.38 in 1926. Common 
stock outstanding totals 13,102,- 
Yield 900 shares. In 1932, dividends were 
reduced from $2.50 annually to $2, 
and last June the latter rate was 
halved. Despite the company’s policy 
of financing expansion out of earnings 
and the maintenance of liberal depre- 
ciation and depletion charges, divi- 
dends have been liberal and in more 
prosperous years were augmented by 
extras. 

Reflecting largely the unsettled con- 


$80,711,984 











Likewise the ability of more than a 





few oil companies to survive and de- 

velop substantial earning power attests their fitness and the 
presence of a high type of management. In this connec- 
tion the dividend record of Standard Oil of California 
speaks for itself. Dividends have been paid continuously 
by the present company since 1926 and the former company 
missed payments in only one year from 1908 to 1926. 
One of the results of endeavoring to combat the condi- 
tions within the industry is the expansion of activities on 
the part of the major companies to embrace all phases. The 
trend toward complete integration has for the most part en- 
abled these companies to mitigate the more severe adversi- 
ties in any one particular branch. The extensive producing 
and refining facilities of Standard Oil of California are 
augmented with oil and gas pipe lines, storage farms and 
a chain of retail stations serving the entire Pacific Coast. 


ditions in the first half of the year, 
enabling the company to earn only 9 cents a share, profits 
for the nine months to September 30, last, were equal to 
only 45 cents a share as contrasted with 92 cents earned 
per share in the some months of 1932. On this basis profits 
may not exceed 70 cents per share this year. Considering, 
however, the company’s strong financial position and the 
more hopeful outlook, dividends may be regarded as secure. 
Past experience makes it advisable to avoid becoming over- 
sanguine with respect to the oil industry, for conditions 
have shown a disconcerting habit of changing rapidly, but 
present efforts in behalf of stability would appear to have 
a much better chance of ultimate success. Standard Oil of 
California is so situated that it cannot fail to obtain its full 
share of the expected benefits, and shareholders’ rewards 
should be proportionately satisfactory. 


Among the Metal Manufacturers 


stock outstanding contributes to this emphatic comparison, 
nevertheless, the fact remains that earnings have shown a 
decided improvement and the stock equity has benefitted 
accordingly. 

Bohn Aluminum might properly be classified perhaps as 


ETAL companies generally have been among the 

worst sufferers of the depression—a development 

not illogical in view of their position as makers 
of producers’ goods in the main. The field, however, is 
very wide and generalizations are apt not to apply to the 
One company which happens to be up for discussion at the 
moment. It seems better, therefore, to take each individual 
unit On its own merits and this course will be followed by 
discussing immediately the Bohn Aluminum & Brass Co. 
— first covering the industry of which it may be a 
art. 
_ Few companies will show a more pronounced reversal 
IN earning power than Bohn Aluminum this year. It is 
Possible that earnings may come close to $4.50 a share. 
Last year the company sustained a deficit equal to more 
than $2 a share. While the comparatively small amount of 
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a manufacturer of automotive equipment. Output con- 
sists principally of aluminum and brass castings utilized in 
the manufacture of automobiles and most assuredly the 
spectacular recovery of the automobile industry during the 
past year has been the salient factor in the showing of 
Bohn Aluminum. Aluminum metal is regarded as having 
barely scratched the surface of its commercial possibilities 
and Bohn has been active in promoting its usage in the auto- 
mobile industry through the development of aluminum 
pistons, connecting rods and cylinder heads. Furthermore, 
(Please turn to page 214) 
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of general investment interest. It welcomes free expression of opinion. The services of 
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As Our Readers See It 


Flight of Capital — Fluctuations of Bank 
Credit—Regrets from a Canadian Friend 


Editor, READERS’ FoRUM: 


I wish you to refer to copy of THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL StrEET dated October 
28, page 14, under arguments for dollar 
stabilization where it reads, “It would bring 
back capital which has taken flight to 
Europe.” Please tell me in just what forms 
the capital has left America. What would 
be gained by one buying pounds or francs 
at present exchange values with the a. 
able future of lower foreign exchange 
values? Explain fully the form of trans- 
fer and object and what speculative gain 
might be probable. 

E. L. Hucues, Lima, Ohio. 


Estimates of the total American 
capital which has sought refuge in 
Europe range from $1,000,000,000 to 
$2,000,000,000. While no official fig- 
ures are available, it is probable that 
the smaller of these estimates is nearer 
the mark. Some of this capital—the 
“wisest” of it—moved out of the coun- 
try through the medium of purchasing 
foreign exchanges before adequate re- 
strictions were imposed. Much of it 
represents balances acquired by Ameri- 
can individuals or firms through sale 
of goods abroad, such balances being 
left in foreign currencies, due to the 
probability of dollar depreciation, 
rather than being transferred into dol- 
lars and brought home, as would be 
done under normal conditions. An- 
other method is the purchase in the 
United States of securities with an in- 
ternational market and the sale of them 
in London. Another is the purchase 
by Americans of foreign securities, 
which is still being permitted, so far 
as is known, in limited amounts. The 
object of this movement is to escape 
depreciation of the dollar and/or to 
make a profit through appreciation of 
foreign currencies in terms of the num- 
ber of dollars into which they can be 
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exchanged after stabilization. There is 
much of fallacy, as well as danger, in 
this practice. Those who transferred 
capital abroad before the sensational 
rise of the franc and the pound, and 
who may be lucky enough to get it 
home first under the wire after stabili- 
zation, will profit handsomely. The 
risk of loss, however, is great, for the 
dollar fundamentally should be the 
strongest currency in the world. The 
reversal of the present situation, after 
stabilization, would bring a heavy de- 
mand for dollars, sale of sterling and 
francs and their consequent rapid de- 
preciation. Indeed, a concerted effort 
of refugee American capital to get 
home would produce panic in London 
and Paris. Would the British and 
French stand for this? We doubt it. 
They might logically clamp on restric- 
tions which would freeze this wander- 
ing capital more or less permanently 
abroad. It is, at best, an international 
nuisance. 


Changes in Bank Credit 


Editor, READERS’ ForRUM: 


I recently read in the New York Times 
an article saying that normally the total 
volume of bank credit outstanding is 50 
billion dollars; that it was 59 billions in 
1929; and that it had shrunk to 32 billions, 
a decline of 30%, by the middle of 1933. 
How can I follow this figure currently 
from month to month or week to week? 

A. D. E., Oakland, Calif. 


The figures quoted by you are esti- 
mates. The most convenient guide to 
expansion or contraction of bank 
credit is the weekly Federal Reserve 
Board condition statement of report- 
ing member banks in 90 leading cities. 


It is usually published in the financial 
pages of the newspapers on Tuesday 
morning. The banks so reporting are 
estimated to have some 50% of total 
banking resources of the country and 
the picture given by their consolidated 
weekly statement may be taken as rep- 
resentative for the country as a whole. 
In it you will find total loans and in- 
vestments, security loans, “all other 
loans,” investments, deposits, etc., and 
changes in these items from the pre- 
ceding week and preceding year. 


Our Canadian Trade 


Editor, READERS’ FoRUM: 


Some time ago you published an edi- 
torial in which you asked the somewhat 
pertinent question: Which one of the 
Great American industries was to be 
sacrificed in order to. enable your ex’ 
port industries to develop? It would 
be interesting if you would answer the 
other end of the question: Which one 
of your export industries is to be sac: 
rificed in order to permit another in- 
dustry to continue in existence? 

In 1929, Canadian imports from the 
United States amounted to $868,000,’ 
000 and Canadian exports to the 
United States $521,000,000. In the 
fiscal year 1933 our imports from the 
United States had dropped off to $232, 
000,000 and our exports to the United 
States had fallen to $148,000,000. In 
other words, you put on your tariff and 
you lost an export to Canada of some: 
thing over $630,000,000. With a large 
stake by way of investment in 
country you could not be injured by 
our prosperity and as we need the ar’ 

(Please turn to page 207) 
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Taking the Pulse of Business 


— Foreign Trade Improves 


ITH the sharp jump 
in automobile pro- 
duction during the 

closing week of November 
the trying reaction in busi- 
ness which set in early in 
August appears to have come 
to an end. The Business 
Activity index, after receding from 77% of normal late 
in July down to 65% during the third week of November, 
has again turned upward decisively. The improvement, 
moreover, is not confined to the motor car industry; but 
is notable in other components of the index. Steel pro- 
duction, for example, has remained practically stationary 
for several weeks, whereas last year at this time the operat- 
ing rate was declining. Lumber output has been stimulated 
by the recent sharp increase in orders booked. Electric 
power is again moving ahead under the impact of colder 
weather, while carloadings are falling off less rapidly than 
a year ago. New Orders booked by leading producers dur- 
ing the month of October, as shown by the latest point 
just entered on the graph, displayed only a moderate 
further recession; and were well above the level of last 
October, even after allowing for the fact that more con- 
cerns are reporting now under code provisions. 

Sales at retail are also making a better showing thus far 
this month, with mail order houses reporting truly phe- 
nomenal gains, in reflection of improving conditions in agri- 
culture. According to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, farm prices on November 15 were 31% higher 
than a year ago, whereas prices of the things farmers buy 
have advanced by only 12%, so that the purchasing power 
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of farm products has in- 
creased 17% in a_ year. 
Purchasing power of the non- 
agricultural population has 
also gained, though less 
rapidly than that of the farm- 
ing community. Thus it 
appears that while salaries 
and wages received during October were about 10% 
greater than a year ago, the cost of living has risen by 
less than 3%, leaving a 7% gain in the purchasing power 
of payrolls. Money wages, on the other hand are about 
the same as last year; so that real wages are off about 
3% in a year. 

Still another encouraging circumstance may be found 
in the foreign trade report for October which discloses 
further betterment in the favorable balance of trade noted 
in September. This is probably explained by the fact that 
foreign exchange rates, during the better part of both 
months were either relatively stable or actually declining. 
This has especially favored our export of cotton, notably to 
England where lower prices for that raw material are quite 
welcome and so invite no reprisals. 

In view of the recent sharp upturn in business activity 
it would thus seem that the present heated controversy over 
the Administration’s fiscal policy may prove to have been 
something of a tempest in a teapot. Budget Director 
Douglas, has stated that the Government’s ordinary budget 
will be balanced in 1935 with $1,000,000,000 to spare if the 
country’s general business activity increases by as much as 
10%5 and that extra taxes will only be necessary if addi- 
tional obligations are contracted. Present prospects point 
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to an increase in business activity of at least that magni- 
tude; so that the only remaining possibility of uncontrollable 
inflation lies in the danger of undue political pressure from 
the agricultural South and West. Recent events have 
demonstrated that Government bond prices tend to recover 
quickly as soon as pressure on the dollar is lifted; so that 
the situation there seems still to be well in hand. If busi- 
ness improves substantially from the present level within 
the next few months there will be less urgent need for 
Government aid to industry and less agitation for inflation 
in the next Congress. Meanwhile it becomes increasingly 
dificult for the Government's gold buying tactics to keep 
the dollar down in face of France’s struggle to balance her 
budget and the growing size of our favorable balance of 
merchandise trade. 

In view of the complexity of the present economic situa- 
tion, it is thus scarcely surprising to find, from the follow- 
ing brief review, that the outlook for individual industries 
is at the moment rather mixed. 


The Trend of Major Industries 


STEEL—Unseasonal steadiness in demand from mis- 
cellaneous sources has held the steel mill operating rate 
at about 27% of capacity during the past few weeks, where 
a year ago production declined sharply. New prices for 
December, applicable to first quarter deliveries, as filed 
with the Institute, show advances all along the line. Prices 
paid by consumers for tin plate next year will be a dollar 
a box higher than in 1932. About 60 cents of this is 
chargeable to higher prices which the mills must pay for 
tin, while about 25 cents will be absorbed by higher wage 
costs under the code. The recent abrupt increase in auto- 
mobile production along with prospects of fair sized orders 
for Government steel and requirements by the railroads 
should enable the mills to step up production considerably 
within the next few weeks. 


METALS—Prices for non-ferrous metals are holding 
firm near the high levels of the year, though sales are 
generally rather quiet. Domestic copper remains at 84, 
with about 734 cents quoted for delivery at foreign ports. 
Apparent world consumption in October was 20,000,000 
pounds less than in 


average daily output of crude was throttled down to 85,000 
barrels below the Federal allowable, and only 42,000 above 
the reduced allowable of 2,210,000 for December and Janu- 
ary. Oil Administrator Ickes has ordered that gasoline stocks 
by the end of the year shall not exceed 51,000,000 barrels, 
a figure which is about the same as last year at that time. 
Enforcement of regulations is at last effective, and present 
prospects are that the Administration will give control of 
supply a further trial before resulting to price fixing. Fair 
profits for the industry thus seem assured for some time 
to come. 


AUTOMOBILES—Spurred partly by expectation of 
higher prices for new cars and lower trade-in allowances 
on old used cars, the demand for automobiles has recently 
evidenced such unseasonable vitality that plants were forced 
to more than double production during the closing week of 
November, as compared with the preceding week, in order 
to make deliveries. Factory sales in October were nearly 
treble those of October, 1932, as compared with an increase 
of only 50% for the first ten months of the current year. 
Owing to sharply curtailed output incident to plant change- 
over to new models, production in November was less 
than a third of the number of cars sold. This resulted in 
the most thorough clean-up of old models in several years. 
Outlook for leading producers during the first quarter is 
bright, provided next year’s prices are not so high as to 
discourage buyers. 


TOBACCO—October production of cigarettes was 
about 10% higher than last year; so that the “Big Four” 
continue to show fair profits despite the inability to raise 
prices as an offset to higher costs. The 10-cent brands are 
still a thorn in the side of advertised brands. The urge for 
economy is displayed strikingly in a 50% increase in 
October’s consumption of snuff compared with last year. 


Conclusion 


Recent developments in trade and industry appear 
to indicate that the nerve racking recession in busi’ 
ness activity which has been in progress since the 
end of July has at 
last been checked, and 





September; but world 
stocks were neverthe- 
less reduced by 14,000,- 
000 pounds. World 
output of lead in Octo- 
ber was about 10,000 
short tons ahead of 
September. A volun- 
tary shut-down of lead 
and zinc mines in the 
Tri-State district from 
November 17 to De- 
cember 4 reduced zinc 
output by a third dur- 
ing that two weeks’ in- 
terval. An imminent 
seasonal revival in 
automobile production 
should be accompanied 
by a gratifying rise in 
demand for all of the 
industrial metals. > 22 
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that the trend, through 
March of next year at 
least, will henceforth 
be upward, regardless 
of the Government's 
fiscal policy. On the 
other hand, it is going 
to be increasingly diffi- 
cult to keep the dollar 
down so long as France 
fails to balance her 
budget and our favor’ 
able balance of met’ 
chandise trade con 
ES tinues to mount. There 
is thus a_ possibility 
that prices for common 
stocks and staple com 
modities during the 
next few months may 
be pulled in two direc’ 
tions by simultaneous 
improvement in the 
dollar and in business 
activity. 
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The Magazine of Wall Street’s Indicators 


Business Indexes Common Stock Price Index 
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The Macazine of Watt Streets 


Common Stock Price INDEX 
1925 CLOSING PRICES = 100 


EL OPERA 


1923-1925 =100 


379 STOCKS-H. 173.1-L. 105.6 
428 STOCKS-H.140.7-L. 59.9 
405 STOCKS-H. 84.4-L. 29.2 


COMBINED AVERAGE 





INDEX SCALE 
88.4-L. 22.5 


40 RAILROADS -H. 169.5-L. 120.8 
40 RAILROADS -H. 144.5-L. 67.1 
33 RAMLROADS-H. 





Fae (An unweighted index of weekly closing prices; compensated for stock dividends, splitups, 
JFMA a 9335 ASOND and rights; and covering about 90% of the volume of transactions in all Common Stocks 


listed on the New York Stock Exchange.) 
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Answers to Inquiries 








The Personal Service Department of THE MAaGazINE OF WALL STREET will answer, by mail 
or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on any listed securities in which you may be 
interested, or on the standing and reliability of your broker. This service in conjunction with 
your subscription should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is subject only to 


the following conditions: 


1. Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 

2. Confine your request to three listed securities. 

3. No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

4. If not now a paid subscriber, use coupon elsewhere in this issue and send check at same 
time you transmit your first inquiry. 


Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 








CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


Cudahy Packing shows a decline of one 
half its advance for 1933 at current quota- 
tions. I am wondering if this is due to 
the weak condition of the stock market; 
if it anticipates a poor showing by this 
company? What do you think of buying 
at this time?—E. L., Rochester, N. Y. 

Although Cudahy Packing Co. is 
by no means the largest of the “Big 
Four,” its record during the past three 
years of trying times is certainly 
the most satisfactory. Admittedly, pro- 
fits have followed a downward course 
during the period, but of the “Big 
Four,” Cudahy stands alone in avoid- 
ing the “red.” Moreover, throughout 
the entire period, a satisfactory finan- 
cial condition has been maintained. 
Largely responsible for this favorable 
record is the stabilizing influence on 
earnings of “Old Dutch Cleanser” 
sales. This world-famous specialty has 
rot only maintained its trade position, 
but recent reports indicate that sales 
are running ahead of those a year ago. 
In the absence of drastic inventory 
write-offs, reflecting the favorable 
trend of meat prices, earnings for the 
1932-1933 fiscal year undoubtedly 
registered considerable improvement 
over those of the preceding 12 months 
period, although the extent of the im- 
provement cannot be determined until 
the annual report is available. Profits 
for the fiscal year ended October 30, 
1932, amounted to $905,985 or 70 


cents a share on the common stock. 
Cudahy has made considerable pro- 
gress in reducing its funded debt, 
and in all probability, the continuance 
of this policy will prevent any liberali- 
zation of dividend policies on the com- 
mon stock during the immediate fu- 
ture. Nevertheless, the longer range 
outlook for the common shares is such 
as to justify higher prices and mainte- 
nance of your holdings is advocated. 


AMERICAN METAL CO., LTD. 


I have 100 shares of American Metal 
common bought about 2 years ago at 30%. 
I note that this company has a 51%4% note 
tissue of almost 16 millions maturing next 
April, and less than 7 millions in cash re- 
serves. How will it meet this obligation? 
Do you advise holding or selling my stock? 
—L. A. F., Dayton, Ohio. 


No definite plan has as yet been pub- 
lished relative to the method by which 
the management of American Metal 
Co., Ltd., expects to refund the 544% 
note issue, in the amount of $15,935,- 
000 on April 1, next. At a special 
meeting, held in September, however, 
preferred stockholders of the company 
approved a resolution authorizing the 
management to pledge certain assets as 
collateral against loans to the extent of 
$16,000,000 in connection with the 
foregoing maturity. Provisions were 
made for the expiration of this power 


on December 31, 1937, and after 
April 3, 1934, on that portion as may 
not have been borrowed by that date. 
By virtue of the foregoing powers, the 
refinancing of the notes will be facili 
tated, and the management expects 
little difficulty in this connection. Dur 
ing normal times, and with a reason 
ably active bond market, American 
Metal Co., on its past record and pres’ 
ent financial condition, would have no 
difficulty in refinancing the notes by 
sale in the open market. As of June 
30, last, current assets amounted to 
$20,397,363 of which $4,228,531 con: 
sisted of cash, against total current 
liabilities of $3,401,294, leaving net 
working capital of $16,996,069. Inci 
dentally, the recent report of the prest 
dent stated that cash alone amounted 
to over $6,400,000. For the nine 
months ended September 30, 1933, 
consolidated net profits amounted to 
$38,041, equal to 57 cents a share on 
the preferred stock, comparing with 
a net loss of $1,412,569 in the first 
nine months of last year. American 
Metal ranks as one of the leaders in 
the mining industry, being engaged in 
practically all branches, including co7 
centrating, smelting, refining, treating, 
buying and marketing of non-ferrous 
metals and their by-products. Further 
more, it has substantial interests 
South African copper properties, there’ 


(Please turn to page 203) 


When Quick Service Is Required Send Us Prepaid a 
Telegram and Instruct Us to Reply Collect 
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asses: Two Important Gifts—Free meme 


Just Off The Press— ; 
A Valuable Book, in Which ‘Two: Famous Experts Collaborate 





The Business of Trading in Stocks 


By John Durand and A. T. Miller 





including a Formula for Determining Common Stock Values 
in this Second Phase of Economic Recovery 





New up-to-date edition; 169 pages, rich, flexible binding, lettered in gold. Profusely illustrated with graphs 
and tables clearly explaining how to make profits and above all—how to keep them. 






PT°HE Business of Trading in Stocks gives a clear, authoritative exposition of the fundamental prin- 

ples essential to successful trading under present-day market conditions—written by two experts 

10 know trading and know how to explain this profitable subject so that the average business 
and apply the principles for his own profit. 













An important feature is Mr, Durand’s formula for determining common stock values. You will find 
this formula of great value and of particular importance as ‘a businessmen-investor, as it gives tl 
right angle on stock market technique, that will add considerably to your investment knowledge. Epery y 
ranch of trading is included, from evolving your plan to final decision as to WHAT and WHEN to 
3UY and SELL. Charts and graphs of well-known securities are used to illustrate and clarify the more 
ech Methods of Trading. 

\ selected this volume for our Special Offer at this time, because its timely practical appeal, 
und simple presentation, make it a book that every businessman-investor and trader will appreciate and 
wse—especially as it tains many oi the principles upon which the experts of THE MAGAZINE O} 





oe base heir judgment in the selection of securities for our readers. 




















Contents 
Chapter Chapter : 
f ree . r , 6 he A . 
i-~Fundamentals Necessary in Learning The Business of Vili—Profiting by the Law of Averages—Figure Charts 
Secu Trading. IX-—-How to Use Charts and Mechanical Systems 

lI—A Study of the Principles of Manipulation. X—Fundamentals that Affect Security Prices. 
lli—Detecting Accumulation, ist Stage, 2nd Stage. Xi—What and When to Buy and Sell. 

[V¥--Short Selling—Its Good Points and its Dangers. Xli—Profiting from Stock Dividends, Rights, Privileges and 
V—Comparing Reactions, Distribution and Accumulation. : Arbitrage. ORE es : Pegs 

; : ; aid Bg. ; X1ii—Important Principles for Successful Trading 

Vi—-Short Selling—Its .Good Points and its Dangers. : 

Vil Forecastiit | Pribe Vl ts ‘and’ Tuning * Points X1V—Appendix—A New Formula for Determining Common 
vii— recasting fFrice ovemeits ung 2 Stock Values. 






r'his book is not for sale—you can secure it only through our SPECIAL FREE OFFER 





We will also send you FREE—Your choice of any one of the following 


INVESTMENT GUIDES 


Finely bound books in rich flexible imitation leather 








l, When to Sell to Assure Profits. Explicitly covers 3. Necessary Business Economics for Successful Tn- 
this important principle neglected by many investors vestment. Sets forth the significance of supply and 
who too often are only good buyers. demand, the effect of good and bad crops, the ebb 





and flow of credit and similar factors. 









‘. What to Consider When Buying Securities Today. i. Cardinal Investment Principles Upon Which 
The advantages and disadvantages of various types Profits Depend. Tells how to put your financial 
of securities. Tells what to consider in bonds, com- house in order—how to make your plan and carry it 
mon and preferr ed b stocks; yalual »le pointers in de- through. Bridges many danger spots which could 
tecting buys d lling and switching signals. be learned only through costly experience. 








Special Offer on Next Pass Shows You How to 
Get These Two Books Free 











spare, TW0 Initiertunt: Gifts Free Se amERirs 


A Christmas Gift That Brings 


Happiness- Success - Prosperity 





For Yourself, for Father, Son, Friend or Business Associate 





The gift that lasts forever and can never be taken away from you is knowledge and superior judgment. It 
is the key to success and happiness, and will become more so now that the business and investment outlook 
is based on realities. Facts, now more than ever before, are essential to real progress in 1934. 


This year of all years, no Christmas gift you send can be of more practical value or compliment a man more 
than The Magazine of Wall Street. It indicates to the.recipient that you have faith in his “making the 
grade” and twenty-six times a year he is reminded of your thoughtfulness. He will read it with satisfac- 
tion—at first because he knows. you expect him to. He will continue reading it because he will speedily 
realize that he derives more practical value through its pages than through any reading he has done before. 


The Magazine of Wall Street Will Interest 


Your Business Associates—in whose hands you will be placing, fortnightly, 
an authoritative interpretation of vital economic forces affecting industry, 
credit, and investment—all facts so briefly and simply put as to enable them 


A Subscriber’s 
Christmas Suggestion 


“IT have decided to give my 
friends the best Christmas gift 
possible—an annual subscription 
to your Magazine. Regardless 
of their financial position they 
will find tt an instructive guide 
and a business essential.” 

R. S. G., Des Moines, Ia. 


3 GIFTS 


The Magazine 
of Wall Street 


“The Business of 
Trading in Stocks” 


Your choice of one 
other book 


For $7.50 


The price of one 


““. bs “ 


to put their knowledge to practical use in their current business affairs. 
The Investor—because it gives him sound guidance—shows him how and 
when to invest safely and profitably—points out the danger signals to avoid 
loss—develops his own investment judgment. 

Executives and Employees—because it gives them the basic fundamentals 
so essential to sound thinking and business progress. Many business con- 
cerns make it a yearly custom to present a subscription to their principal 
employees. 


~ Your Son and Daughter—because you want to round out their education and 


prepare them for the business of practical life. 
Yourself—becduse the inspiration of its common-sense advice is a steadying 
force that will yield excellent dividends out of all proportion to its costs. 
Here is the Offer Giving You Two Gifts Free 
This Offer is Extended for 15 Days 


Send us $7.50 for a gift subscription to The Magazine of Wall Street for one year, beginning 
with our Christmas Number, and we will not only include our new 160-page book—'The 
Business of Trading in Stocks’—but also your choice of any one other book offered o1 the 
reverse side of this page. You can send the Magazine as a gift to one friend and the books 
as gifts to two other friends—three gifts at the cost of two. 


Mail This Christmas Gift Coupon Today FSS eee t 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 


90 Broad Street, 


[J] Check here if you want us to send Gift Card. 


New York, N. Y. 


I enclose check for $7.50 for 1 year of The Magazine of Wall Street. It is understood that I am to receive free a copy 
of “The Business of Trading in Stocks,” and also additional book checked. 


([] Necessary Busiriess Economics for Successful Invest- [) What to Consider When Buying Securities Today. 
ment. (j Cardinal Investment Principles Upon Which Profits 


() When to Sell to Assure Profits. Depend. 


Send ‘to }... Remiitter’s Name 
Pa AON 55a Re 5a ke BA aA OOo as bo ec Address 


NOTE: The Magazine may be sent to one address and the books to another. Ii the. person for whom the gift 
subscription is sent is already a subscriber, the subscription will be extended for one year. 


(Canadian Postage 50 cents extra per year; Foreign $1.00 extra). 


a * w * 








A New Drive For a Lower Dollar! 


Have You a Definite, Planned Program to Safeguard 
Your Capital Against This Depreciation? 


APMIN ISTRATION advisers have indicated their expectation 

~ of a more aggressive gold buying policy to force down the value 
of the dollar. Before any international stabilization can hopefully be 
suggested, emphatic measures to bring about a cheaper currency are 


it. It anticipated. 
tlook 


more 


Protect Your Dollars NOW 
x the 


Astute investors are placing at least part of their funds in sound common stocks as a 
ofan hedge against this revaluation. However, such issues must be carefully selected. As a 
edily Forecast subscriber you will be advised what stocks to buy .. . the prices at which 
fore. commitments should be placed . . . and precisely when to sell, take profits and make 
advantageous switches. 


ae Participate in Our Profitable Campaigns 

them Subscribers have expressed their enthusiastic approval of the substantial gains made 

S. available through our recommendations. Considering all advices completed between 

and April 15 and November 15 over 100 per cent gross appreciation in capital has been 

void secured by clients following our three active departments. Proportionate gains were 
made by those who concentrated on any one classification. 

ntals 

ie Attractive Recommendations for Near Term Appreciation 


Our analysts have now selected those stocks which should be among the leaders of the 
and next advance. Your subscription will bring you immediately the names of these stocks, 

all offering near-term profit possibilities, and you will be in no further doubt as to your 
ying market position. 


: The INVESTMENT ana BUSINESS FORECAST 
OF 
ning The MAGAZINE of WALL STREET 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST December 9 


of The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Cable Address: TICKERPUB 


I enclose $75 to cover my six months’ test subscription to The Investment and Business Forecast. I understand that regardless of the tele- 
grams I select I will receive the complete service outlined below by mail. ($125 will cover an entire year’s subscription.) 


Send me colleet telegrams on all recommendations checked below. (Wires will be sent you in our Private Code after our Code Book has sas 
time to reach you.) 


Short- i lowi i diat Ni d decli (for the 
[] TRADING ADVICES— tnrpose of securing profits that may be apphed to the purchase of investment and 
semi-investment securities). Six to eight wires a month. 
ive i i d low-priced tocks that offer 
[-] UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES— (ritinding possibilities for market profit. ‘Thre to four wires a month, 
ivi -paying i titled to i t t rating, with good profit possibili- 
[] BARGAIN INDICATOR— size ifucrngiaatastagnesnimen tne 


CAPITAL AVAILABLE 
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Price Range of ActiveStocks 


Industrials and Miscellaneous (Continued ) 







Cc Hizh 
California Packing..... a 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale. Sie. 
Case, J. I.. Ape ARE OS 
Caterpillar Tractor. eer RE ee 5215 
Cerro de Pasco Copper........... 301¢ 
Chesapeake Corp................ 641¢ 

Chrysler Corp.......... errr 

TOU ADD a ois nc 0c. s bos oe eres 170 © 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet esse 
Columbian Carbon .. jetassacas SOR 
Colum. Gas & Elec. iu wee 
Commercial Credit. . : 2314 
Comm. Inv. Trust. . Pac ats jte al a 
Commercial Solvents . ee 211% 
Commonwealth & Southern. ...... 12 
Congoleum-Nairn . hiceiiriass: a 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. Rinsistaia apes 10954 
Consol. Oil. vokans as 
Continental Baking Cl. A. tes 
Continental Can, Inc............. 6234 
Continental Insurance............ 51% 
Continental Oil......... 12 
Corn Products Refining . 865¢ 
Crown Cork & Seal........ 3814 
Cudahy Packing............. .. 48% 
Curtiss Wright, Common......... 5% 

D 
ee ae 23 
yO eee 1314 
Dominion Stores................. 24 
I REE ces ccscccwsves 214% 
Du Pont de Nemours............ 107 

E 
Eastman Kodak Co............... 18534 
Electric Auto Lite................ 743% 
Elec. Power & Light.............. 6034 
Elec. Storage Battery............. 66 

F 
Firestone Tire & Rubber......... 2144 
First National Stores............. 68 
le rere | 
Freeport Texas Co................ 484% 

G 
General Amer. peel eer eer 13% 
arene 
General Baking. . ie Ratalecees” aa 
GeneralG.& FE. A............... 8% 
OO re 6434 
OSA re: | 
ee ee 50 
General Motors Corp.. 48 
General Railway Signal... 8416 
Gillette Safety Razor. . 3834 
Gold Dust Corp. . Soe 421% 
Goodrich Co. (B. F.) . Siac aes. A 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber......... 5234 
Gulf States Steel. ‘dba 

H 
Houston Oil of Texas cecseuiee bis ees 14 
Hudson Motor Car. aos 
Hupp Motor Car. [Wis Sains Oe 

I 


Ingersoll-Rand........... 
mem. Cement... .......... 
Inter. Harvester. .. 
Inter. Nickel........ 
International Shoe 

Inter. Tel. & Tel 





J 
Johns-Manville. . 8014 
K 
Kennecott Copper................ 3114 
ROR S OY cree casks 2954 
Kroger Grocery & Baking... 3510 
L 
OT a 8774 
Corp. tsa0 ee 
Liggett & alia Tob. B. wave BE 
Liquid Carbonic... ivsnice Se 
ew’s, Inc, Ssadi daa 
Hoore- Wiles Biscuit . Prone 547, 
rillard . . iols dis oC s ¥ ass Ce 
M 
Mack Treck, BS Sepees s dco ant 4374 
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International Petroleum 
Company, Limited 
Notice of Dividend No. 39 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend of 
28c Canadian Ourrency per share has been 
declared, and that the same will be —- on 
or after the 15th day of December, 1933, in 
respect to the shares specified in any Bearer 
Share Warrants of the Company of the 1929 
issue upon oe and delivery of cou- 
pons No. 39 


The Royal Bank of Canada 
King and Church Streets Branch, Toronto, 
Canada 


The payment to Shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 80th day of Novem- 
ber, 1933, and whose shares are represented 
by registered Certificates of the 1929 issue, 
will be made by cheque, mailed from the of- 
fices of the Company on the 14th day of De- 
cember, 1933. 


The transfer books will be closed from the Ist 
day of December to the 15th day of December, 
1933, inclusive, and no Bearer Share War- 
rants will be ‘‘split’’ during that period. 


The Income War Tax Act of the Dominion of 
Canada having been amended, effective April 
1st, 1933, to provide that a tax of 5% shall be 
imposed and deducted at the source on all di- 
vidends payable by Canadian debtors to non- 
residents of Canada, the above mentioned tax 
will be deducted from all dividend cheques 
mailed to non-resident shareholders and the 
Company’s Bankers will deduct the 5% tax 
when paying coupons to or for account of non- 
resident shareholders. Ownership Certificates 
will be required by the paying Bankers in re- 
spect of all dividend coupons presented for 
payment by residents of Canada. 


Shareholders resident in the United States are 
advised that a credit for the 5% Canadian tax 
withheld at source is allowable against the tax 
shewn on their United States Federal Income 
Tax return. If it is desired to claim such 
credit the United States Tax auhorities require 
evidence of the deduction of said tax. In or- 
der to secure such proof Ownership Certificates 
(form No. 601) must be completed in dupli- 
cate and the bank cashing the coupon will en- 
dorse both copies with a certificate relative to 
the deduction and payment of 5% tax. and re- 
turn one certificate to the shareholder. If 
forms No. 601 are not available at local United 
States banks they can be secured from the 
Company’s office or the Royal Bank of Canada, 
Toronto. 
By order of the Board, 


J. R. CLARKE, Secretary. 


56 Church Street, Toronto 2, Canada, 
20th November, 1933. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 

Wilmington, Del., November 20, 1933. 
The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a regular dividend of $0.50 a share and 
an extra dividend of $0.75 a share on the out- 
standing $20 par value common stock of this 
Company, payable December 15, 1933 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
November 29, 1933; also dividend of $1.50 a 
share on the outstanding debenture stock of 
this Company, payable January 25, 1934 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 

on January 10, 1934 
CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 





THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


A dividend of one and one-half per cent 
(1.50%) has been declared payable on the 
15th of January, 1934, to shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on the 22nd of 
December, 1933. W. H. BLACK, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
Montreal, November 22, 1933. 








ALLIED CHEMICA™ & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 
November 28, 1933. 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation hag de- 
clared quarterly dividend No. 52 of one and 
three-quarters per cent (1%%) on the Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company, payable January 
2, 1934, to preferred stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 11, 19338. 
W. C. KING, "Secretary. 
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Industrials and Miscellaneous (Continued ) 
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Answers to Inquiries 
(Continued from page 196) 








by lending an international aspect 
to the scope of the company’s opera- 
tions. Certainly, with any sustained 
upward trend in metal prices, Ameri- 
can Metal should register considerable 
earnings improvement. Consequently, 
despite the speculative characteristics 
of its common stock, we favor reten- 
tion of present commitments. 


INGERSOLL-RAND CO. 


I have been strongly advised to buy 
Ingersoll-Rand common. I have looked it 
up, and it appears attractive when com- 
pared with past prices. But, because of 
its deficits in recent years, I will appre- 
ciate anything you can tell me about how 
it is doing this year. Do you recommend 
buying this stock now?—J. O., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


In the absence of interim reports it 
is impossible to appraise the results that 
have been achieved by Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., so far this year, but in view of 
the increased activity in the steel in- 
dustry, the upturn in mining opera- 
tions and the large Federal appropria- 
tions for buildings and roads to relieve 
unemployment, it is logical to assume 
that the company has done better than 
last year, when a loss of $2,935,919 
was sustained. ‘The principal activi- 
ties of Ingersoll-Rand are in the pro- 
duction of heavy machinery for the 
aforementioned lines of business, as 
well as industrial plant equipment and 
machinery for railroad repair work. 
Heavy industries of this kind are 
among those expected to benefit most 
from the diplomatic recognition of 
Russia by this country and if the prop- 
er credit and financing arrangements 
can be made, large orders for such 
equipment may be expected from that 
source. Moreover, additional public 
works by states and municipalities, in- 
cluding such utility plants as may be 
authorized for municipal operation, 
offer further sources of new business 
for Ingersoll-Rand. The continuation 
of dividends in the face of operating 
losses, is an indication of the confidence 
of the management in better conditions 
te come, although the rate has been 
reduced twice this year in reflection of 
the poor results obtained. The finan- 
cial strength of the company as re- 
vealed by the 1932 report is such as 
to indicate the ability of the enterprise 
to weather a much longer period of re- 
stricted operations, since the major part 
of its total assets are liquid, and cash 
combined with marketable securities 
amount to more than seventeen times 
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, One of a series, ‘This Is the Associated System.” 
An Industrial Drama 


WITH A 


MILLION ACTORS 


Stories telling how great industries like utilities, 
motors, railroads met the depression are more 
than statements written by accountants. They are 
dramas of human relationships. How the Associ- 
ated System coped with the depression also 


makes a dramatic story. It involves — 


15,000 Employees — 1,417,000 Customers 


250,000 Investors 


It was their cooperation that made possible the 
successful $47,000,000 refinancing of 1932. In- 
vestors are now cooperating in the Plan of Re- 
arrangement of Capitalization of Associated Gas 
and Electric Company, whose purpose is to 
strengthen its position. Successful completion of 
this Plan is another step towards keeping the 
System intact, protecting the jobs of employees, 
the service of customers, and the investments of 


security holders. 


GAS € ELECTRIC 
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61 Broadway, New York 
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Established 1856 


H. HENT 


New York Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Hanover Square, New York 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 

New York Curb Exchange 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc. 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 

(Rubber, Silk. Silver, Hide, Tin, Copper) 
New York Cocoa Exchange, Inc. 

Wool Associates of N. Y. Cotton Ex. Inc. 


Associate Members 


United Terminal Sugar 


Boston Dallas Detroit 


Z& CO. 


132 West 3ist Street 
New York 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

New York Produce Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Chicago Curb Exchange Assn. 
Liverpool Cotton Association 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Market Association 


Paris Geneva Amsterdam 
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UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


vW 


A cash dividend of Twenty - five 
cents (25c) per share on the out- 
standing capital stock of this Cor- 
‘poration has been declared, payable 
January 1, 1934, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
December 1, 1933. 


WILLIAM M. BEARD, Treasurer 











The N intl American 
Company 





QUARTERLY 
DIVIDENDS 





No. 119 on Common Stock of 2% in Com- 
mon Stock (at the rate of 1/50th of one share 
for each share held); and 
No. 50 on Preferred Stock of 114% in cash 
(at the rate of 75 cents per share) 
Will be _ on January 2, 1934 to respective 
stockholders of reeord at the close of business 
on December 5, 1933. 

Robert Sealy, Treasurer 
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all current liabilities. Because of the 
company’s strong position, capable 
management and favorable outlook we 
regard the stock as suitable for inclu- 
sion in a conservative portfolio and 
recommend purchases around current 


levels. 





EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFAC- 
TURING CO. 


I am desirous of buying a low-priced 
stock for appreciation during the next two 
or three months. I have considered Budd 
Manufacturing common for this purpose, 
but before placing an order with my brok- 
er for its purchase would appreciate your 
opinion of the stock.—J. P. K., Boston, 
Mass. 


Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Co. is engaged in the production of 
all-steel type of automobile bodies, as 
well as fenders, running boards, hoods, 
doors, sills and a line of steel stamp- 
ings. Deficits were reported for 1931 
and 1932; the company finally emerged 
from the “red” during the second quar- 
ter of the current year, followed by 
further improvement in the three 
months ended September 30, last. 
However, the improvement was not 
sufficient to offset the unprofitable 
operations of the initial three months 
period of the current year, since a net 
loss of $262,775 was reported for the 
first nine months of 1933. This com- 
pared with a deficit of $1,009,851, or 
the corresponding interval of 1932. 
The balance sheet, dated December 31, 
1932 (latest available), revealed total 
current assets of $4,508,536 against 
total current liabilities of $2,933,283. 
Cash amounted to $75,130, while notes 
payable stood at $2,000,000. A recent 
bulletin of the company stated that 
notes payable had been reduced a half 
million dollars. In reflection of un- 
satisfactory operating results no divi- 
dends have been paid on the 7% pre- 
ferred stock since November 1, 1930, 
and as these dividends are cumulative, 
the possibilities of the common stock 
participating in future profits improve- 
ment is not in early prospect. We 
look upon the shares as lacking sufh- 
cient attraction to justify their purchase 
at this time. 


—_——__. 


ARMOUR & CO. 


Why doesn’t Armour & Co. do better 
m view of the higher commodity prices 
sought by the Administration? “Do you 
believe the proposed capital and asset re- 
adjustments hinder price advances? Would 
you continue to hold its stock?—A. J. M. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Armour & Co. of Illinois, in com- 
mon with most meat packers, has been 
particularly hard hit during the de- 
pression. The consistent decline in 
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meat prices has necessitated heavy in- 
ventory write-offs at each year-end. 
This unfavorable course of events, 
however, was checked during the 1933 
fiscal year, and current indications are 
that earnings are definitely on the 
mend. Unofficial estimates for the 12 
months ended October 28, last, place 
net income at more than $8,000,000, 
or an amount sufficient to cover divi- 
dend requirements on the preferred 
stocks of the Delaware and _ Illinois 
companies, as compared with a profit 
of $1,662,539 a year earlier. It should 
be noted that the 1932 figure is after 
allowing for a credit of $5,520,104 
arising from the purchase and retire- 
ment of the company’s bonds; a net 
loss of $3,857,565 was actually incurred 
from operations during that period. 
Despite the improved earnings of the 
company, it is peculiarly situated in 
that under the new Illinois Securities 
Act, no part of the increased profits 
can be passed on to stockholders. With 
a view toward circumventing this han- 
dicap, the management is preparing a 
new plan of capital readjustment. As 
a stockholder of the company, you may 
expect to be asked for your approval, 
at a stockholders’ meeting to be called 
for that purpose within the next month 
or two. With every effort being made 
to influence a rise in meat prices, the 
outlook for Armour & Co. is promis- 
ing. Moreover, should the manage- 
ment prove successful in overcoming 
the foregoing legal obstacle, the mar- 
ket action of the company’s stocks 
should reflect more accurately favor- 
able developments in the industry as 
a whole, and in the affairs of the com- 
pany in particular. Thus, the pre- 
ferred and common equities should be 
held to await further developments in 
the situation. 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON CORP. 


I will appreciate an analysis of Endicott- 
Johnson common. Would you include it 
among the stocks which should do well 
with the revaluation of the dollar? Would 
you advise buying 50 shares at current 
prices to average down 50 shares bought 
of 761%42—S. S. A., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Endicott-Johnson Corp. is ranked as 
the second largest manufacturer of 
boots and shoes and rubber heels. It 
is a completely integrated unit, process- 
ing its own leather and carrying oper- 
ations through to the sale of its prod- 
ucts by means of its own chain of re- 
tail stores and more than 50,000 inde- 
pendent, dealers. Carrying the large 
inventory of raw materials necessary 
to such a business has involved prob- 
lems of adjusting inventory values, as 
evidenced by the rather erratic earn- 
ings record of recent years; but since 
the primary purpose of the much-dis- 
cussed revaluation of the dollar is an 








increase of commodity prices, such a 
development should be beneficial to this 
enterprise. Current prices for hides, 
substantially increased over those of a 
year ago, have doubtless strengthened 
the inventory and fiscal position of 
Endicott-Johnson. Current assets as 
of June 3 last, were $23,398,282 
against current liabilities of only 
$2,529,738. Cash alone on that date 
amounted to $4,433,222. Net profits 
of $855,184, equivalent to $1.59 a 
share of common stock for the first 6 
months of 1933, is the basis for an 
estimate of earnings equivalent to $4 
a share for the full year, a substantial 
improvement over the 1932 record of 
$1.80 a share. Inasmuch as Endicott- 
Johnson did not suffer as greatly dur- 
ing the depression as the general run 
of industrials recovery to more normal 
business conditions may not be re- 
flected in a sharp increase in earnings 
and market value. The stock, how- 
ever, is conservatively attractive and 
yields a satisfactory return, and we 
would not oppose further purchases for 
averaging down present costs. 





ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND 
Co. 


Shall I take my 5 point profit on Archer- 
Daniels-Midland now? With most other 
stocks paying $1 selling under $20, I won- 
der if this stock may not too fully reflect 
its early prospects? Your prompt advice 
will be appreciated—T. L. K., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


Certainly, the earnings record of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. and its 
sound financial condition justifies the 
continuance of confidence on the part 
of its present stockholders. Despite the 
trying conditions of the past three 
years, the company was able to avoid 
the “red.” Moreover, the report for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1933, 
and more recently, its report covering 
the three months ended September 30, 
last, reveals the ability of the manage’ 
ment to take full -advantage of im- 
proved business conditions as they ma’ 
terialize. Profits for the 1932-1933 
fiscal year amounted to $1.79 a share 
on the no par common stock, against 
$1.17 a share in the preceding 12 
months period. The report for the ini- 
tial quarter of the current fiscal term 
showed profits of 55 cents a share on 
the common stock as compared with 
26 cents a share for the corresponding 
interval of last year. Financial condi- 
tion as of June 30, last, was entirely 
satisfactory; total current assets, 1n’ 
cluding cash of $1,234,428, amounted to 
$17,854,259, against total current lia- 
bilities of $8,387,303. Archer-Daniels- 
Midland is a leader in the production 
of linseed oil. Moreover, it has broad: 
ened its operations to include the manu- 
facture of a wide variety of vegetable 
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@ Every minute you're in a hotel room your 
eyes are busy... except when you’re sleeping. 
That means your eyes are at the mercy of 
the lighting. 

Now the Statlers set a new high standard of 
guest room illumination — and guarantee it to 
be ample according to scientific measurement. 
Your eyes, and the rest of your body, find every 
provision for true comfort in these houses. 

Our part in hotel improvement has been that 
of the originator... the pioneer. The private 
bath with every room; the bed-head reading 
lamp; the morning newspaper under the door; 
free radio reception — these are a few of the 
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THE FIRST HOTELS in tHe wor with 


The illumination of every 

guest room in every Statler is 

certified by the Sulitenete 
to be ample (certificate is dis- 
played in the room) as follows: 

Illumination at center of room 
... ample for reading nor- 
mal print. 

Illumination at bed-head... 
ample for reading fine print. 

Illumination at bathroom mir- 
ror... ample for close vis- 
ual work. 

Illumination at writing tavle 
... ample for reading fine 
print. 

Illumination over easy chair 
... ample for reading nor- 
mal print. 

Every guest room in every 

Statler is regularly checked 

with the Sight-meter... to 

keep its lighting ample. 








many comfort features the Statlers have pio- 
neered. Furthermore—these houses have in- 
troduced a long list of outstanding service fea- 
tures, too...such as the elimination of 
unsolicited tip-seeking attentions in public 
washrooms . . . the removal of surcharges from 
articles sold at lobby cigar stands and news- 
stands ... the banishment of the hat-check tip 
at the entrance of our public restaurants. 
This originating... this pioneering. . . is 
constantly going forward. It goes forward in 
order that you may find here more in service 
...More in comfort... more in convenience 
than is afforded elsewhere...and you do! 


HOTELS STATLER 


1S ALWAYS RIGHT’ 


adtteed ° sé shaneke 
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» New York (Hotel Pennsylvania) 
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oils, and by virtue of its recent acqui- 
sition of Commander-Larabee Corp., 
is engaged in the business of flour mill- 
ing and the storage of grain on a large 
scale. With indications pointing to- 
ward higher commodity prices over 
the longer term, earning power of the 
company should enhance proportion- 
ately. We regard the common stock as 
suitable for inclusion in the well di- 
versified portfolio and counsel mainten- 
ance of your present position. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. 


I have 100 shares of Johns-Manville 
bought over two years ago at 54%. In view 
of its spectacular rise from 12% to 60% 
this year, do you believe it over-discounts 
actual improvement? Would you advise 
me to sell now, or do you believe I should 
— to hold?—N. J. C., Philadelphia, 

nS. 


Justification for a part, at least, of 
the spectacular rise of Johns-Manville 
stock this year is found in the results 
achieved in the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1933, when net profits 
amounted to $444,455, equal to 42 
cents a share of common after all 
charges and dividend requirements. 
This compares with a net loss of $277,- 
693 in the third quarter of 1932 and 
with a profit of only $92,204 in the 
July quarter of 1933. Although this 
improvement came too late to offset 
earlier losses, with a consequent deficit 
of $417,140 after all charges and taxes 
for the first nine months of this year, 
recent results are encouraging and in- 
dicate that the market may not yet have 
discounted the full potentialities. This 
company responds quickly to moderate 
improvement as is shown by the fact 
that the foregoing results were attained 
On an increase in volume of less than 
16% compared with the third quar- 
ter of 1932. Increased business has 
been noted from practically all parts 
of the country, a revival in the build- 
ing of small homes accounting largely 
for the greater volume, while a large 
part of the company’s output is being 
used for repair work which has also 
shown an upturn in recent months. 
Further diversification of output, 
greater efficiency and intensive adver- 
tising efforts have also contributed to 
the improvement. This company is 
also in line te benefit from the Federal, 
state and municipal public works pro- 
grams. Its financial strength has not 
been impaired by recent losses. In fact, 
the highly satisfactory fiscal position 
coupled with the upswing in business 
and profits has enabled the company to 
resume dividends on the preferred 
shares with a regular of $1.75 and 
$3.50 a share arrears, the former pay- 
able January 1 and the latter Decem- 
ber 15. Hence the position of the com- 
mon has been improved, and we advise 
you to retain your holdings. 
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AMERICAN — REFINING 
O. 


I’ have been told that the present prices 
for American Sugar Refining are high in 
relation to its immediate earnings rate. I 
will appreciate your views on this, and 
whether you counsel holding or selling 
100 shares of its common on which I am 
now just about even?—P. S., Boston, Mass. 


It is true that, theoretically at least, 
current price levels for American 
Sugar Refining Co. common stock are 
considered somewhat high in relation 
tc current earnings, but there are many 
favorable factors in the situation. 
Among these are a greater demand for 
the company’s output at increased 
prices, the possibility of satisfactory 
tariff revision and the dominant posi- 
tion of the enterprise in its field. In 
addition to being the principal factor 
in the domestic sugar refining business, 
American Sugar holds a_ substantial 
amount of the stock of National Sugar 
Refining Co. Moreover, it is in itself a 
completely integrated unit in the indus- 
try, owning extensive sugar lands in 
Cuba, with equipment for grinding the 
cane, five large refining plants, and a 
subsidiary making sugar barrels and 
possessing timber lands where its lum- 
ber supply is obtained. The company is 
also interested in the beet sugar busi- 
ness. Reports are made only once a year 
and not even official estimates of earn- 
ings for 1933 are available, but it is 
anticipated that there should be an in- 
crease over the net income of $4,327,- 
986 or $2.62 a share for last year. In 
any event, larger earnings will accrue 
to the common shares, because funded 
debt was reduced by $6,000,000 this 
year, leaving only about $1,515,000 of 
bonds outstanding. It would not be 
surprising if action were taken soon by 
the Government toward the equaliza- 
tion of the tariff on raw sugar, to the 
benefit of American refiners, a favor- 
able factor in the outlook for this 
company. Consequently, retention of 
your present holdings of the common 
stock is justified. 








What Will Russia Use for 
Money? 


(Continued from page 183) 


and its products. Ask Oklahoma, 
Texas and California — drowning in 
oil—whether we can stand the importa- 
tion of any such products. The next 
important item in Russian export is 
furs and skins, but we are taking now 
about as much of them as we can 
take, being something of a far and 
skin country ourselves — having for 
instance, about five times as many 
cattle as Russia. Next comes tex- 
tile fabrics in Russia’s export list. 








We take almost none at present, buy- 
ing textiles as we need them, from na- 
tions like England, France and Ger. 
many. We would hardly wish to 
withdraw that patronage from nations 
with whom we already have unwieldly 
favorable balances of trade. Manga- 
nese? Yes. We need it—at a price— 
but are taking it to the limit of capacity 
already. We certainly do not need any 
large quantity of fish, canned food- 
stuffs, eggs, poultry and game of Rus 
sian origin. And sugar; that is to 
laugh. To take butter from Russia 
would be a crime against her people. 
Licorice root, matches and splints are 
about the only sizable sorts of Russian 
exports left—and the chances of our 
enriching the Russians by buying them 
are not promising. Plainly, the Bol- 
sheviks cannot profitably barter with 
us directly. The statistics of normal 
years attest that fact: Russia takes 
from us five or six times as much as 
she sells. It cannot be otherwise. 

The debit balances have been settled 
mostly by triangular trade, as Russia 
has heretofore had nothing but open 
account credits from the United States, 
running for two or three years at most. 
With other nations she has had, tak- 
ing them as a whole, a favorable bal- 
ance for trade. For instance, in 1930 
the balance of trade in favor of the 
United States was $115,000,000; with 
other nations it was favorable to Russia 
in the amount of $103,000,000. Those 
nations were, on balance, huge debtors 
to us. They paid Russia, Russia paid 
us. But in 1932 American-Russian 
trade almost disappeared and the bal- 
ance was actually with the United 
States. Russian trade with the world 
at large fell slightly in exports, gained 
markedly in imports, and left the Rus 
sians with a minus difference of 73 
million dollars. Slim chance for tri 
angular settlements that year. 

Nor is there much hope for future 
triangulation. The more Russia may 
buy from us, the less she can buy from 
other nations—which signifies that they 
will curtail their purchases from her 
and there will be no balances with 
them to meet a trade deficit with us. 

Russia has, it is true, a gold produc: 
tion of forty or fifty million dollars a 
year, but she hangs tight to it. And 
we have about as much use for her 
gold as we have for her petroleum. 
Any balance settled by Russian gold 
would leave us with a load of sterile 
metal and Russia with real wealth. 
Intangible items, such as tourist trade 
and immigrant remittances—are neg’ 
ligible. 

There is no other way than long’ 
time loans, if the windy enthusiasm 
stirred by recognition is to be trans 
lated into substantial trade. With 
eleven billions of political debts gone 
glimmering, with our German loans 
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OF CENTRAL PARK 


From the windows of the Savoy-Plaza unfolds 
the broad expanse of the 840 acres of Central 
Park in its emerald magnificence ...a panorama 
of beauty unequalled elsewhere in New York. 


aati ~ 


From all over the world, the Savoy-Plaza with 
its superiority of service attracts the transient 
and also provides a home-like atmosphere for 
its permanent guests. Always anticipating every 


desire, the Savoy-Plaza has attained the envi- 
able reputation of satisfying the most exacting. 


Whether you require one or more rooms you 
will find them spacious and comfortable. There 
are special suites of various sizes exquisitely 
conceived as in a private residence. Rates are 
most reasonable especially for monthly or 


longer stays. Single rooms from $5. 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 
John F. Sanderson, Manager 


SAVOY 
ALA 


Se oe 


OVERLOOKING CENTRAL PARK © 58th to 59th STS., NEW YORK 





vanishing in repudiation or endlessly 
impounding, with South America plas- 
tered with worthless bonds, will we 
fall again for the device of giving hope- 
less creditors cash with which to buy 
our goods? 








Bank Stocks Under Deposit 
Guarantee 


(Continued from page 187) 








certain limitations the corporation 
may transact a banking business; to 
raise capital to finance liquidations in 


Process it may sell bonds—not mere - 


debentures, like the R. F. C., but ob- 
ligations secured by specific pledge of 
the best assets of closed banks. 

Banks in large cities, particularly in 
New York, which have large accounts, 
§enerous capital and surplus accounts, 
naturally will feel the burden even of 
Permanent insurance more lightly than 
will the small bank of limited capital 
funds and deposits in small units. 
Curiously enough, mutual savings 
banks, whose capital funds belong to 
depositors, will be hit the hardest, for 
their deposits will have to be nearly 

0 per cent insured. Some of the 
New York banks, under the temporary 
insurance scale, find only 7 per cent 
of their deposits insurable; one has less 
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than 1 per cent. Others, with thou- 
sands of small accounts and numerous 
branches, will need over 50 per cent 
coverage. Asa group, however, shares 
of New York banks, especially the 
large and wealthy ones, will continue 
to rank as the best in the country; if 
deposit insurance fails, their manage- 
ments will prove capable of protect- 
ing both the banks and the investment 
of their shareholders. 

Apart from deposit insurance, the 
factors affecting banking solvency and 
earning power can hardly be as dismal 
as present quotations for leading bank 
shares would seem to imply. It ap- 
pears plain that, however slow it may 
be, an upward cycle of economic ac- 
tivity and of rising prices has set in. 
This should be doubly helpful to the 
banks, first in ending the protracted 
period of losses and abnormally large 
write-offs; second, by bringing about 
an ultimate expansion in soundly-based 
loans and a resultant increase in earn- 
ing power. 








Readers’ Forum 
(Continued from page 192) 








ticles which we purchased from the 
United States and purchased them only 
because we needed them, it does not 


seem to me that we could have been 
hurt by extending our trade with the 
United States. 

I submit that both parties—those 
who raised tariffs on your side and 
those who raised tariffs on our side 
were abysmally stupid and that in try- 
ing to help things they made matters 
worse and that this now is and always 
will be the normal result of tariff inter- 
ference carried to the very illogical 
conclusion which it reached in Cana- 
dian-American relations. 

R. J. DEACHMAN, Ottawa, Can. 








Which Way for Wheat 
Prices? 


(Continued from page 179) 








encouraged by governmental _poli- 
cies, be able to carry the load if 
the shift in the statistical situa- 
tion of wheat continues to follow the 
current trend? In what way will de- 
preciation of the dollar increase the 
domestic consumption of wheat? Will 
it be possible by the use of the me- 
chanics of a managed currency to per- 
suade foreigners to buy some of our 
blocked surplus of wheat? What force 
or policy will be utilized to carry out 
the mandate of new legislation “parity 
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i directly to the princi- 
pal of the 
He will be glad to answer 


school below. 


any questions you may have. 





| 


@We have contacted personally most 
of the finest private schools and we 
are therefore prepared to give 
parents helpful advice based upon 
these contacts and our study of 
school matters. 


@For further information or infor- 
mation about any school, subscrib- 
ers who choose may write us for 
complete details. 


@ We shall be glad to discuss any 
school question. 


@ There is no charge for this service. 
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New York Curb Exchange 











Quotations as of Recent Date 


1933 
Price Range 

Recent 
Name and Dividend i Low Price 
Alum. Co. of Amer 374, 175% 
Alum. Co. of Amer. Pfd. (114) 7714 37 6614 
Amer. Cit. P. & L. B. (.15).. 6% 15% 1% 

15% 3% 12 
2% 6% 
17% 19% 
Amer. Superpower 2% 2% 
Assoc. Gas Elec. “‘A’’....... 4% 4% 
Cities Service 1% 1% 
Cities Service Pfd 10% 12% 
Colum. G. & E. cv. Pfd. (5). 138 68 1214 

Commonwealth Edison (4).. 8254 31 36 
Consol. Gas Balt. (3.60) 70%, 48144 46% 
Cord Corp. (.30) 4% 1% 
Elec. Bond & Share (6% stk.) 415% 10 18% 

Elec. Bond & Share Pfd. (6). 66 25 36 
Elec. Pr. Assoc. (.40) 2% 4%% 
Ford Motor, Ltd 254 5% 


1933 
Price Range 
CTL, 


Name and Dividend High Low Pri 
Great A. & P. Tea N.-V. (7).. 18114 
Gulf Oil of Pa 62 
Hudson Bay M. & S 121% 
Humble Oil (2) 9734 
Inter. Petrol. (1.12) 2314 
Nat. Bellas Hess 434 
Nat. P. & L. Pfd. (6) 724 
Niagara Hudson Pwr. (1)... 163 
PHRIONS DOED so. <5 a cece 6% 
St. Regis Paper 84 
Salt Creek Pfd. (.80) 9% 
Standard Oil of Ind. (1)..... 34 
Swift & Co. (.60) 2434 
Swift Int'l (8) .:............ 88% 
United Founders 3 
United Gas Corp........... 6% 
United Lt. & Pow. A 


——— ee 


prices for agricultural products’, if 
speculation fails to achieve it or if re- 
straint is placed on market speculation 
by the next Congress? Will the farm- 
er take kindly to further regimenta- 
tion? 

The answer to these perplexing ques- 
tions is enshrouded in the mysteries of 
the future. Markets are abnormal, but 
so are conditions. As this is being 
written the price of wheat surges up- 
ward. The price of gold has been 
jacked up. Winter wheat crop con- 
ditions are not reassuring. Argentina 
sends bullish news concerning its crop 
but Argentina wheat prices show little 
or no response to the bullish news, for 
the world demand for wheat is slow 
and phlegmatic. 

International trade in wheat this 
year will be reduced because of a shift 
in world production. A dry period 
in the weather cycle in the Northern 
Hemisphere has reduced production in 
the major exporting countries and in- 
creased it in the importing countries. 
Unusually dry weather in the United 
States and Canada this past season re- 
duced production over 350,000,000 
bushels but abnormally dry weather in 
Europe aided crops and _ increased 
production. The net result is crops in 
the importing and exporting countries 
of Europe, excluding Russia, are about 
145,000,000 bushels larger than a year 
ago and about 225,000,000 bushels 


greater than the average of the preced- 
ing three years. 

The consumptive requirements of 
European countries promise to be in 
creased both in the form of bread and 
in wheat fed to livestock. With larg: 
er home crops, however, importers will 
buy less than a year ago. Broomhall 
estimates European import require’ 
ments at 400,000,000 bushels versus 
449,000,000 actually taken last year. 
Ex-European requirements are esti’ 
mated at 152,000,000 versus 166,000, 
000 imported last year. 

Wheat prospects in the Southern 
Hemisphere are only fair. Acreage 
has been reduced in both Argentina 
and Australia and unfavorably dry 
weather has prevailed. The produc: 
tion of these two countries totaled 
440,000,000 bushels last year and in 
the preceding five years averaged 410, 
000,000 bushels. Production this year 
may be 380,000,000 to 390,000,000 
bushels. 

The world reserves of wheat at the 
end of the current season promise to 
be reduced by at least 200,000,000 
bushels. The effect of this on the 
world price remains to be seen. British 
prices for the season 1932-33 averaged 
54 cents per bushel, the lowest price 
for several hundred years and com 
pares with 59 cents in 1931-32, 80 
cents in 1930-31, $1.31, in 1929-30, 
$1.29 in 1928-29, $1.54 in 1927-28 











Keep Your Stocks Earning 
Dividends 


Buy with—Trade with—Deal with—the 
companies whose stock you own. Many 
of them advertise in The Magazine of 
Wall Street. 
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IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


Stocks Which Will Benefit from Stabilization— 
Business Recovery 


For Other Features See Page 163 
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and $1.64 in 1926-27. In recent weeks 
prices have averaged even lower than 
at corresponding dates a year ago in 
terms of the British pound. In terms 
of gold, prices are even still lower but 
in terms of our debased dollar they 
are somewhat higher than a year ago. 

From a world point of view prices 
ought to ascend from their present low 
level. But monetary experimentation 
at home and abroad and governmental 
meddling everywhere with supplies, 
demand, and prices, makes prophecy 
dificult. A reserved prediction might 
be ventured that the American 
domestic situation portends a fall in 
prices which, if it happens, will sympa- 
thetically lower world prices. On the 
other hand, if inflation takes hold, 
prices may ascend into the stratosphere. 








The Question Is — Shall Sil- 
ver Be RemonetizedP 


Yes! 
(Continued from page 176) 








States produced only 24,000,000 
ounces. In 1918, 1919 and 1920, when 
the prices of silver was steadily rising 
until it reached the price of $1.38 an 
ounce, the people of China and India 
were buying more silver than normally. 


Some economists contend that the 
price of silver has nothing to do with 
our export trade to the silver-using 
countries like China. They say China 
cannot buy any more from us than 
she sells to us. There are three things 
wrong with this conclusion. Hundreds 
of thousands of Chinese in this coun- 
try send millions of dollars of silver 
annually to their relatives in China. 
Other millions of dollars have been 
and now are going into China for the 
purpose of developing its raw resources 
and utilizing the cheap money and 
cheap labor of China in industrial en- 
terprises. Again, all people buy when 
the value of their accumulated wealth 
s increased. We have lost 75 per cent 
of our manufactured exports to China 
since 1929, although China has been 

ming since that time. 

Today a Chinese must pay $3,000 
for a cheap automobile, and he is not 
buying automobiles from us, because 
in 1928 and 1929, when silver was 
around 60 cents an ounce, he paid 
only $1,200 in his money for the same 
automobile. In 1928 and 1929 we sold 
80 per cent of the automobiles used in 

a. 

Dr. Julius Klein, on behalf of our 

partment of Commerce, testified 
that one of the three main factors in 
our loss of exports to China was the 
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A Sound Investment 


Many Wall Street men have found that living at The 
Croydon pays generous dividends. 

. . « They enjoy the use of the express subway that takes 
them to their office in only 20 minutes. 

... They enjoy the complete apartment arrangement 
with its full-sized kitchen and dining alcove plus all the con- 
veniences of a hotel including dining room, room food ser- 
vice and maid service—if and when desired. 

. . « They enjoy the location—the nearness to Central 
Park and Fifth Avenue, the convenience to many fine 
schools, the sun roof and the playroom for the children. 

. .« They enjoy The Croydon because they get their 


money’s worth. 


Apartments from 2 to 8 rooms at surprisingly modest 


rentals. 


Furnished or unfurnished. 


Che Cropdon 


one-half block from Central Park 


12 East 86th Street 


New York 


BUtterfield 8-4000 


NOW —Charlie Eckel and his Continental Orchestra play for dinner dancing 
every week day night. 





fall in the price of silver. Dr. Klein 
said: 

“A simple way to state the problem 
is the obvious one that, other things 
being equal, the Chinese can not buy 
as much goods from abroad for 36 
cents as they could for 64 cents.” 

The British Economic Mission to the 
Far East, under Sir Ernest Thompson, 
in their report for 1931 state that the 
loss of the export trade of Great Bri- 
tain to China was due to the fall in 
the price of silver and to the conse- 
quent fall in the exchange value of the 
Chinese dollar with the pound sterling, 
and advocated that the British Govern- 
ment should take the initiative in re- 
storing the price of silver. 

All of the great exporters of Great 
Britain, including such men as Sir 
Henri W. A. Deterding, head of the 
Shell Oil Co., and Sir Hugo Cunliffe- 
Owen, head of the British-American 
tobacco trust, have absolutely endorsed 
and confirmed Sir Ernest Thompson's 
report. 

The sub-committee of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, of which I am 
chairman, has held exhaustive hearings 
along the Pacific Coast where no sil- 
ver is produced but where the chief 
exporters and shippers to the Orient 
are located. Every witness, except one, 
testified emphatically that the loss of 
exports to China was primarily and 
chiefly due to the fall in the price of 








COMFORTABLE and 
CONVENIENT 
@ Delightful Colonial atmos- 
phere in the very center of New 
York’s most worth-while activ- 
ities— social, theatrical and 
shopping. Registrations closely 
follow the arrival of the crack 
trains fromall over the country. 
The Barclay appeals to those who 
seek exclusiveness and unosten- 
tatious service for overnight or a 


more extended visit. Rates are 
commensurate with the times. 


111 EAST 48TH STREET 


WARREN T. MONTGOMERY, Managing Director 





lts Worse 


TO BE POOR 


at 


Christmas 
ia... 


Other parents taking dolls and trains 
and new clothes to their children... 
your boy and girl wondering why they 
are passed by... not understanding 
that the Blue Eagle can't help every one. 





Long lists of needy families ... looking 
to The Salvation Army . . , 686,046 
Christmas Dinners last year . . . 319,283 
children made happy with gifts... 


People don’t intend to be thoughtless... 
they just forget. . . and Christmas passes. 


MAIL YOUR CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
TODAY TO: * 


COMMANDER 
EDANGELINE BOOTH 


National Headquarters 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


[Incorporated ] 
120-130 West 14th Street 
New Uork, N. Y. 


Or, if you prefer, send your gift to 
your local branch of Che Salvation 
Chrmy. Gifts may be designated for any 
specific purpose or district. 
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silver. The sub-committee made inves- 
tigations in China and such contention 
was confirmed by every American im- 
porter residing in China. The Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce at Shang- 
hai, by resolution, made the same dec- 
laration and urged upon our Govern- 
ment the restoration of the price of 
silver. 

Now, I leave it to the common sense 
of the American people if these wit- 
nesses are not more competent to pass 
on this question than any of our able, 
theoretical economists. 

Theories should be controlled by 
facts, and not facts by theories. 








The Question Is — Shall Sil- 
ver Be RemonetizedP 


No! 
(Continued from page 177) 








currencies, enables it to reduce its sale 
prices abroad, and thus stimulates and 
increases China’s exports, eventually 
enabling it to increase its consumption 
of foreign goods. After many years’ 
trading the moderate priced silver dol- 
lar has been found the happy medium. 
Although this is sound economic theory 
it is more than theory; it is fact, actual 
experience tried over eighty years of 
China‘s trade with foreign countries. 


Bimetallism the Object 


The argument in favor of the use 
of silver as a means of inflation or re- 
flation seems to rest on the idea that 
it will limit inflation to the amount of 
silver available and when the inflation 
is over we will have something left in 
the way of hard money. What as- 
surance is there, however, that infla- 
tion would stop when the limit of 
silver had been reached? If this rea- 
soning be carried a little further it will 
be seen that this residium of silver 
works both ways. If there is a return 
to the gold standard it will be merely a 
useless and expensive load, represent 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars ex- 
pended upon coinage which would 
have no greater value as money in a 
monetary system based upon gold than 
any other token currency and would 
be a drag on the silver market if used 
for any other purpose. If there is no 
return to the gold standard and the 
country remains upon an inconvertible 
managed currency basis, why bother 
with silver? If the return is to be to 
a bimetallic standard the silver, of 
course, will represent just that much 
progress along the road to outright 

im , 

Therein lies the milk in this silver 


cocoanut. A bimetallic standard ‘is the 
ultimate goal of silver advocates. An 
increased use of silver as money on 
any other basis cannot be regarded 
otherwise than as a bounty to silver 
producers. Whether or not the bounty 
should be given as a means of recovery 
is one question; whether or not the 
country is ready to take up with bi 
metallism is another. The issue must 
not be clouded by specious proposals 
along lines of indirection. 








What to Do About Bonds 
(Continued from page 182) 








to the amount of more than $100,000, 
Quite apart from today’s currency con 
siderations, this is an unbalanced list 
and in order that it may be in a better 
position to withstand whatever may be- 
fall, it is suggested that a very sub 
stantial amount of bonds be sold and 
the proceeds placed in common stock. 


As a table, No. IV is both short 
and simple. As an investment problem 
under present day conditions, however, 
a satisfactory solution is anything but 
easy. Here is a woman who quite ob 
viously cannot afford any measure of 
speculation and yet to whom it is in’ 
dispensable that purchasing power be 
preserved. The solution in the table 
appears to be the best possible under 
the circumstances, although it cannot 
be too strongly stressed that the com: 
mon stocks should be of the very best 
standard companies, dividend paying 
and listed on one of the country’s 
recognized stock exchanges. 

In Table V, the solution’ of the 
problem is, if possible, even more diff 
cult. There is no margin for error and 
the existence of three small children 
is at stake. This last consideration ap 
pears to hold the clue to the solution. 
On the theory that a roof over their 
heads is the predominant consideration, 
it is suggested that just this be ob 
tained. If this course were followed 
with reasonable discrimination it would 
seem that there might be sufficient 
money left over from the sale of half the 
high-grade bonds not only to provide 
the roof, but to afford an income whi 
would pay the taxes on it. Though 
the annuity received by this family is 
small, capitalized it is equivalent to 
some $12,000 in gilt-edged bonds, 9 
large a proportion of the total estate 
that the suggested move appears W 
justified. 

Table VI presents little difficulty. 
Here, the high-grade holdings are not 
unduly large and, even though 
owner faces the likelihood of a loss of 
purchasing power, revision is hardly 
warranted in view of the background. 

(Please turn to page 212) 
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So You’re Going Away! 


If you are to travel this year or next, as who is not these days, plan your 
voyage, journey or cruise now. Let us help you glean the very essence of enjoy- 
ment from your trip. Our Travel Department, headed by a once restless globe 
hurdler, will gladly place his experience at your command. Write us for the travel 
information you wish. 


WORLD CRUISES 
EMPRESS OF BRITAIN, 130 days (33 ports) 
FRANCONIA, 141 days (33 ports) 
RESOLUTE, 137 days 
PRESIDENT GARFIELD, 109 days (20 ports) 


EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA CRUISE 


EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA, 69 days (25 ports) 
COLUMBUS, 64 days 


WEST INDIES CRUISES AND SOUTH AMERICA 


SATURNIA, 18 days (4 ports) 

RELIANCE, 15 days (4 ports) 

EMPRESS OF BRITAIN, 11 days (3 ports) 
ROMA, 13 days (4 ports) 

STATENDAM, 15 days 


MAUEE TANIA, 12 y aah (5,300 miles) 
RELIANCE, 19 ry Lt ports) 
KUNGSHOLM, 18 yw 

LAFAYETTE, 


‘NASSAU, HAVANA, BERMUDA CRUISES 
SAMARIA, 11 days 
BERENGARIA, 3 





Perhaps your urge to wander suggests some of the following forms of winter vacationing. 

If you will check what interests you and mail the list to the Travel Department, we will supply 
the information. 

0 Economy Trip to Europe O Cruise to South Seas 

0 Voyage to Norway 0 California by Boat and Rail 

0 Voyage to Sweden 0) Voyage—China, Japan, India 

0) Voyage to South America 0) European Motor Tour 

0) Journey to Quebec 0) South America by Air 





The Magazine of Wall Street 
90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me, without charge or obligation, information as checked above. 
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5,436-Word 
Investing and 
Trading Pamphlet 


Free! 


@ A new investment and trading 

philosophy is outlined in a re- 
markable article by a staff member 
of the A. W. Wetsel Advisory Ser- 
vice, Inc. Stripping the trappings 
from long held, popular, fallacies 
and half-truths about investing, it 
lays bare the basic principles that 
protect capital and make possible 
a more rapid growth. 


@ It deals fearlessly and speci- 
fically with such puzzling 
questions as 


—wWhich securities to deal in 

—When to buy 

—wWhen to sell 

—wWhen to stay OUT of the market 

—Why statistics fail to signal vital turn- 
ing points 

—Judging the direction of trends 

—tThe superiority of Technical Analysis 


—wWhat are forecasting factors and 
what are not 


In addition, it shows the real 

CAUSES of most financial 
losses and tells how to make sub- 
stantial progress through the adop- 
tion of dynamic, positive methods 
that make for genuine conserva- 
tism. 


@ Send for this pamphlet — see 

for yourself how old precepts 
have failed, how this new under- 
standing of investment principles 
not only protects but builds up capi- 
tal. Mail this coupon, today. 


A. W. WETSEL 


Advisory Service, Inc. 
Chrysler Building, New York 


You may send me a cop 
‘‘How to Protect Your Bap: 
tal and Accelerate Its Growth 

> Through Trading.’’ No 
obligation. 











TIMELY 


MARKET 
STUDIES 


Leaders for the 
New Bull Market 


In every bull market, 
some stocks decline 
or stand still, as the 
textiles in the last bull 
market; someadvance 
only moderately; 
some 100%; a few 
500% to 1000%. An 
organized and illumi- 
nating delineation of 
the factors responsible for these results, 
with their application to all New York 
Stock Exchange issues, and the selec- 
tion of those stocks that should reg- 
ister the greatest percentage advance 
in the present bull market. Price $5.00. 


Pyramiding for Larger Profits 


2 Pyramiding is the method whereby 

during a bull market the first purchase 
of stock is used, without any additional 
investment, to build up a considerably 
larger surplus or equity. This study spe- 
cifically outlines rules and methods for 
the successful operation of a pyramid- 
ing account. Price $5.00. 


The Coming Era of Expansion 
and Speculation 


This country’s business progress is in 
strides of 8 to 11 years: 1885-'92; 1896- 
1906; 1908-’18; 1921-’29. This com- 
prehensive study, released in March, 
1932, pointed out that one such period 
had just ended and that a2 mew era of 
rising prices and business would get under 
way in 1932, giving reasons therefor. 
A statistical projection of the years 1933- 
1940, with data and charts supported by 
basic conclusions and proved statistical 
formulae. Price $5.00. 


Special Combination Rate on 
All Three Studies — Price $10 


These studies are part of our complete 
investment service, which includes con- 
tinuous advice and explanations on Invest- 
ment Policy, Outlook for Business, Market 
Trends, Industry Analyses, Security Selec- 
tions, World Economic Trends and the 
time-tested and well proven Dow Theory 
method of forecasting important market 
movements. 
Bulletins will be forwarded without cost 
or obligation, indicating current market 
outlook and past record of the service, an 
interesting, practical example of the Dow 
Theory at work. Write today for free bul- 
letins. Enclose check if you wish to have 
studies included. 


INVESTMENT 
LETTERS, INC. 


==57 Directed by CHARLES J. COLLINS 
706 UNION GUARDIAN BLDG., DETROIT, MICH. 
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In the final table, an attempt has 
been made to sketch a logical course 
of action for a company or partnership 
which now finds itself with an un- 
necessarily large amount of cash or 
its equivalent. The suggestion here is 
virtually that all the “things” for 
which the business and its owners can 
find a normal use be bought now. In 
such cases, however, it is particularly 
important that a situation be avoided 
in which things are bought just for the 
sake of buying them. Without sug- 
gesting in any way that the prospect 
we face parallels that of the German 
inflation, there is nevertheless a great 
deal to be learnt from that disaster. 
During the German inflation business 
mortality was terrific. The feverish 
and uneconomic expansion of plant 
and equipment, the effort to transfer 
from money to “things” without con- 
sideration of any other factor, was the 
main cause of this. To American busi- 
ness, where the probabilities strongly 
favor but a moderate loss of purchas- 
ing power for cash and bond reserves, 
it would not be difficult to fall into 
the error of buying things before be- 
ing very certain that a real use can be 
found for them. 

By taking specific examples of what 
are believed to be typical of the indi- 
vidual’s investment problems, two ob- 
jectives have been attained. It has been 
possible to convey not only the some- 
what impaired investment desirability 
of a high-grade bond under present 
monetary conditions; but also the dan- 
gers of having certain classes act 
blindly on generalities. High-grade 
bonds may not be the best of holdings 
for many. Yet, under almost any con- 
ditions, how obviously hazardous it is 
to recommend that widows and or- 
phans recklessly liquidate them. 








World Economic Flashes 
(Continued from page 175) 











of Peace between Germany and France 
after the Franco-Prussian War, when 
the Iron Chancellor Bismark saw to it 
that Germany acquired possession of 
the coal fields that occupy the middle 
of the valley. After the World War 
the Treaty of Versailles handed them 
back to France “tas the compensation 
for the destruction of the coal mines 
in the North of France and as part 
payment toward the total reparation 
due from Germany for the damage re- 
sulting from the war.” This Treaty 
also provides that the government of 
the Saar Basin shall be under a Com- 
mission of the League of Nations for 
15 years and then the inhabitants shall 
have the right to vote on the question 


of whether to remain under the League, 
or become a part of France, or a part of 
Germany. If the vote is for Germany, 
then France must sell these coal mines 
to Germany for a price to be deter. 
mined by a commission of three ex- 
perts—one representing Germany, one 
France, and the third the League of 
Nations. 

Now Herr Hitler, evidently con- 
vinced that he is the second coming of 
Bismark, is preparing for this plebiscite 
which will be held in 1935 and the ac- 
tivities of the Nazis in the Saar Valley 
are described by the Governing Com: 
mission of the League as “threats and 
intimidations.”” Determined to secure 
at least a 98 per cent vote for Ger- 
many, they are pursuing the same meth- 
ods as those used in the recent German 
elections. 

Assuming that Hitler is successful, 
the League will then be faced with the 
difficulty of enforcing the provision in 
the Treaty of Peace requiring France 
to sell the mines to Germany and Ger: 
many to pay for them in gold. Even 
though the committee of experts agrees 
upon a price, who is going to make the 
German government pay it? The his 
tory of German debts since the war is 
not encouraging, and Germany sneers 
at the League. The population of the 
Saar is overwhelmingly German and 
the League’s problems are to protect the 
minorities and carry out. its responsibil: 
ities under the Treaty. Of such stuff 
wars are made of. 








The Paradox of the Dollar 
(Continued from page 174) 








than the sole factor of gold supply. 

Again, consider the approximate 
agreement of Prof. O. M. W. Sprague, 
who resigned his advisory post to be: 
come a critic of. the Administration, 
and Professor Rogers, strong advocate 
of the policy Doctor Sprague opposes, 
that a devalued dollar will raise prices 
only in the event of a trade recovery. 
Professor Rogers concedes this but says 
a depreciated dollar is an aid to trade 
recovery. He adds that our policy 1 
very similar to that pursued by Eng’ 
land since she left the gold standard in 
1931. 

Advocates of the Roosevelt policy 
assert that the effect in any country 0 
being off the gold standard is to flatten 
out or stabilize prices when the world 
price movement is downward and to 
accelerate the rise of internal prices 
when the world price movement, as at 
present, is upward. It is also argue 
that the effect of going off the gol 
standard in any country so doing is t0 
stimulate business activity. 
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Statistics can be made to tell almost 
any story. In Great Britain, off the 
gold standard, prices have risen about 
6 per cent from the depression low. 
In France, on the gold standard, prices 
have risen about 3 per cent. In Ger- 
many, theoretically on gold, prices 
have risen 4.3 per cent. In the United 
States, off gold, the advance has been 
about 20 per cent. Our price advance 
being more than thrice that of Britain, 
it would appear that factors other than 
abandonment of the gold standard are 
involved—as, indeed, they are. 

Again, using the League of Nations’ 
index, 1928 equals 100, industrial pro- 
duction in the United States hit a bot- 
tom of 52.3 in July, 1932, and ad- 
vanced by October of that year to 60.4, 
again of about 15 per cent. We were 
then on the gold standard. Over ap- 
proximately the same period industrial 
production in Britain, off the gold 
standard, advanced 8.4 per cent. In 
Belgium, on gold, the gain from mid- 
summer to the year-end, 1932, was 
about 16 per cent. In France, on gold, 
the gain in the year from July, 1932, 
to July, 1933, was 22 per cent. 


Natural Recovery 


Looking back, it appears obvious 
that the United States reached bottom, 
along with most of the world, in July, 
1932, and that a normal cyclical recov- 
ery thereafter began. Our severe re- 
lapse in the first quarter of this year 
was an abnormality directly due to 
the collapse of our banking system. 
This obstacle was not encountered by 
any other nation. In most other na- 
tions there was no important business 
relapse during the first quarter. 

In short, there is some rather im- 
Pressive statistical evidence to support 
the theory of critics of our Govern- 
ments policy that there was no neces- 
sty to leave the gold standard, that 
there is no necessity for a forced and 
somewhat artificial depreciation of the 
dollar, that the turn toward recovery 
had been made while we were still 
mly anchored to gold, and that our 
net business gain to date would be 
what it is, or a larger percentage, 
merely On normal recovery plus the 
opening of the banks on a sound 
asis, the restoration of confidence in 
— and government and the other 

oosevelt recovery measures exclusive 
ot monetary tinkering. 

his, however, is water over the 

: ~ not be made to flow back- 
fas As to the Warren theory of 
€ relation of gold supplies to prices, 
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and 1929 our monetary gold stocks in- 
creased by 155 per cent, our bank de- 
posits by 197 per cent, and bank loans 
and investments by 181 per cent, these 
gains respectively running far ahead 
of the gain in industrial production. 

Second, Professor Warren’s statistics 
of English price history are based on 
“five-year moving averages” which, in 
his own words, “eliminate short time 
variations.” Thus, critics contend, his 
statistics do not suggest that monthly 
or even yearly price movements can 
be closely controlled by the device of 
periodic alterations in monetary gold 
relationship to currency. 


Critics Concur 


Naturally, the question arises: What 
have the critics to offer by way of con- 
structive suggestion? Briefly, all advo- 
cate a return to the gold standard. 
Most advocate a modernized gold 
standard under which there would be 
no coinage of gold, under which all 
monetary gold would be held by cen- 
tral banks or banks of issue, currency 
to be convertible into gold only in units 
of $5,000 in bullion, gold to be used 
only in settlement of international 
trade balances—thus ending the legal 
fiction that all wealth can be converted 
into gold out of a woefully inadequate 
supply on demand; thus ending the 
wanderings of some 10 billions of dol- 
lars of loose capital ever ready to flee 
from nation to nation at the first 
domestic alarm. Some advocate that 
foreign central banks should not be 
permitted to maintain balances here. 
Some favor Governmental regulation 
of all of our international financial 
transactions. 

Prof. Edwin W. Kemmerer, a noted 
economist of much practical experience, 
advocates that we should stabilize the 
dollar quickly at 662/3 cents. James 
P. Warburg, banker, also former ad- 
visor to the Roosevelt Administration, 
urges stabilization as soon as practical 
at some level between that now exist- 
ing and the old parity, the exact level 
to be sought by patient experimenta- 
tion, rather than by continued forced 
depreciation, the final decision to be 
made in negotiation with other lead- 
ing nations. Weighing both economic 
and political considerations, the major- 
ity of critics of the present policy do 
not urge return to the old parity. 

Many would be satisfied with a re- 
valuation at or not far below the pres- 
ent dollar level, advocating, further, 
that the resulting profit in gold be ap- 
plied to reduction of the national debt, 
thus at one stroke giving a tremendous 
boost to business confidence and leading 
promptly to a revived flow of capital 
into long-term investment, pending 
which there can be no important re- 
covery in our heavy industries. 





KEEP POSTED 


The pieces of literature listed below have 
been prepared with the utmost care by busi- 
ness houses advertising in this issue. They 
will be sent free upon request, direct from 
the issuing houses. Please ask for them by 
number. We urge our readers to take full 
advantage of this service. Address Keep 
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‘‘ODD LOT TRADING’’ 


John Muir & Co., members New York 
Stock Exchange, are distributing their 
booklet to investors. (225) 


WHEN TO BUY AND WHEN TO SELL 


The Investment and Business Forecast, 
a security advisory service, conducted by 
The Magazine of Wall Street, definitely 
advises subscribers what securities to buy 
or sell short and when to close out or 
cover. (783) 


‘“‘TRADING METHODS’’ 
This handbook, issued by Chisholm & 
Chapman, contains much helpful informa- 
tion for traders. A copy together with 
their Market Letter will be mailed upon 
request. (785) 


INVESTMENT PROFIT INSURANCE 


The most logical form of investment 
profit insurance is represented by the 
personal and continuous counsel rendered 
by the Investment Management Service. 
Write for full information. No obliga- 
tion. (861) 


ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE CO. 


Full information or reports on companies 
identified with Electric Bond & Share Co., 
furnished upon request. (898) 


‘‘STOCK EXCHANGE SERVICE FOR THE 
SMALL INVESTOR’’ 


This booklet, published by M. C. Bou- 
vier & Co., will be sent upon request. 
(908) 


“HOW TO PROTECT YOUR CAPITAL 
AND ACCELERATE ITS GROWTH— 
THROUGH TRADING’’ 


Is the title of an interesting article by 
E. B. Harmon of A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
Service, sent upon request. (936) 


MARGIN REQUIREMENTS, COMMIS- 
SION CHARGES 


Springs & Co. have prepared a folder 
explaining margin requirements, commis- 
sion charges and trading units. Copies 
gladly sent to investors and traders. 


(939) 
MONTHLY STOCK RECORD 


Dunscombe & Co., offer 180-page booklet 
containing statistics on securities listed 
on all principal stock exchanges. Copy 
sent upon request. (959) 


DOW THEORY BULLETIN 


Bulletin indicating current market out- 
look and past record of service. Exam- 
ple of the Dow Theory at work. Sent 
free upon request. (969) 











Surely, there is a middle road. In 
tinkering with our money we neces: 
sarily tinker with the public confidence. 
That confidence in the dollar, whether 
in future it be backed by 40 per cent 
gold or by 25 per cent, toward which 
coverage world opinion is steadily veer- 
ing, is deeply ingrained; so deeply in- 
grained that a moderate amount of 
monetary experimentation is unlikely to 
create the urge to spend dollars with 
abnormal speed. On the other hand, 
if that confidence is shattered sufh- 
ciently to bring about an urgent flight 
out of dollars, prices will skyrocket 
and, like a skyrocket, our experiment 
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ATLANTA, GA. 


and The City Builder 


If you wish a “class” cir- 
culation we urge you to in- 
vestigate THE CITY 
BUILDER when making up 
your list of advertising me- 
diums for this section. 


Our Readers Are Able 
to Buy! 


This magazine is the official 
publication of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce. It 
is issued once per month 
and goes to the leading 
business and professional 
men and women of Atlanta. 


Circulation and adver- 
tising rates furnished 
upon request. 


The City Builder 
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The Spirit of “New Clothes” 


% is not that you look bet- 
ter and correct, as you 
always should .. . it’s 
not only in the pleasure 
of proper good-looking 
color contrasts ... or 
that people notice you as 
successful . . . but also 
the spirit of new clothes 
penetrates deeper .. . 
you just feel fit to con- 
quer greater battles and 
win larger rewards. 

Possible all of this and 
more ... is one reason 
for that word ‘‘gentle- 
men.’’ 

As custom tailors for 
many, many gentlemen— 
may we have the plea- 
sure of showing you our 
fine selection of im- 
ported English fabrics, 
explain our creed of per- 
fect design and fit and 
display our knowledge of 
honest and perfect work- 
manship. 

Value and price . 
will please you. 


BRyant 9-7495 
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Read for Guidance 
Thousands of the nation’s business 





cisions for their business. They find the 
analyses of current economic events and 
the charts and indices valuable. 
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will explode, with no little damage to 
all concerned. 

If the theory is sound, a deprecia- 
tion of 40 to 50 per cent must, in 
time, produce the desired price rise. 
In experimenting with the unknown it 
is wise to go just so far, then pause and 
watch developments. Is it not time to 
put on the brakes, end the major un- 
certainty and give business a chance? 








Among the Metal Manu- 
facturers 


(Continued from page 191) 








the company would seem to be in an 
excellent position to benefit through 
the increased application of aluminum 
to industrial uses. 

At the close of 1932, the company 
was carrying an inventory of $3,000,- 
000 valued on the basis of the low 
metal prices then prevailing. With the 
rise in metal prices, the company has 
obtained a substantial inventory profit 
as the price of finished products has 
doubtless been made on the basis of the 








Bohn Aluminum & 
Brass 


Div. Yield 
$2.00 4.3 


Price 
$47 


Working Capital 12/31/32....... $4,185,458 
Earnings Per Share 























higher metal prices since in effect. Of 
such products, Bohnalite pistons have 
probably accounted for the greater por- 
tion of current earnings. A number 
of manufacturers, including Ford, have 
adopted the company’s aluminum cyl- 
inder head and the management has 
high hopes for this newest product. 
Such hopes are not without foundation 
if reports of the interest shown by the 
automobile industry can be credited. 
After a lapse of eighteen months 
dividends were resumed last July on 
the 352,418 shares of capital stock by 
a quarterly payment of 25 cents. More 
recently, however, payments were in- 
creased to 50 cents quarterly. With 
earnings equal to $3.29 a share for the 
first nine months and fortified by a 
comfortable financial position, the like- 
lihood of a further increase or an extra 
payment is not far fetched. A pur- 
chaser of the shares, however, should 


be prepared for rather erratic market 
movements, which have been charac: 
teristic of them in the past. 








Spotlight on Monetary Meas. 
ures Obscures Basic 
Recovery Obstacles 


(Continued from page 172) 








shall have greenbacks in our path to 
recovery, and he does believe that we 
shall soon see the dollar stabilized— 
with a return to the gold standard be. 
fore we toy with the commodity dol: 
lar. 

The hue and cry of inflation of the 
currency is the easiest way to discredit 
the Administration and all that it is 
doing. And what it is doing is ur 
doubtedly painful to many excellent 
people, both mentally and financially. 

Should there be a measure of cur: 
rency inflation it will be a defense 
against a tidal wave of mad inflation. 
We shall not be either saved or ruined 
by inflation or near-inflation. The 
money question is the least of our 
troubles, and mostly imaginary at that. 

The real obstacles to recovery are 
being persistently attacked in ways that 
are apparently rational and that cer 
tainly are deserving of fair trial. More: 
over, there is no longer any doubt that 
world recovery runs with ours. Which 
is to say that we are on our way out 
of this mess with or without the aid 
of intelligent direction. The tide landed 
us on the shoals and it is lifting us of 
them. We can help it or impede it, 
but we can scarcely be mad enough to 
defy it. 








The Soundest Market 
Policy Today 


(Continued from page 169) 
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full effects of re-employment to date 
and of enlarged farm income have no 
yet been felt, for here we have @ 
natural tendency first to pay of od 
obligations before spending freely for 
new demands. The important fact s 
that workers’ income and farm income 
have not declined in proportion to the 
industrial recession since July. Em 
ployment and payroll totals through 
November have suffered no important 
decline. Farm income for the year WI 
probably exceed that of 1932 by fully 
$1,500,000,000 or 30 per cent. — 

The road ahead is open. It is for 
Congress and the Administration 
drive carefully and avoid all unneces 
sary bumps and detours. 


When doing business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
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The Way 
Successful 


Men 
Invesi.... 


Men who achieve success in life 


| ysually owe much of their success 
| to investments in sound securities 


—to buying them at the right 
tinc—to keeping posted always. 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 


is depended on by countless suc- 
cessful investors to keep them 
informed on present holdings and 
on new opportunities. Our ex- 
perts are constantly combing the 
entire field of investments, and 
suggest bargains in high grade, 
dividend-paying stocks and bonds 
as they develop. 


New Opportunities for You 
to Profit in the Next 
Few Months 


In this new era of the stock 
market there are money-making 
opportunities in sight for you. 
Timeliness is the prime requisite 
for making profits during this 
period. A clear understanding of 
trends and authoritative guidance 
can be of real value to you now. 


Special “Get-Acquainted” 
Offer 


Take advantage of our special 
“get-acquainted” offer. Be as- 
sured of receiving your copies of 
THE MacaziNE OF WALL STREET 
during the months just ahead. 
Every issue will contain timely 
information of real money-value 
to you. 


Mail this coupon—now 


The MAGAZINE of WALL STREET 
90 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


| enclose $1.00. Send me the four issues 
eginning with your November 25th issue. 


Olf you would like to have this special 
ae cover eight issues instead of four, 
cheek here and enclose $2.00. 











THE CLIMAX OF A CENTURY OF 
PROGRESS IN BUSINESS METHODS 


The NEW) Model 12 


DUCUAP OME 


Since the invention of the Dic- 
taphone 48 years ago, its role 
in the business world has been 
to increase an executive’s effi- 
ciency—to ‘“‘double his ability 
to get things done.”’ 


Then, at the Century of 
Progress Exposition, appeared 
a new Dictaphone—Model 12 
—a dictating machine con- 
temporary in design and as 
handsome as it is efficient. 


The outside has caught up 
with the inside. Business men 
everywhere have accorded the 
new Dictaphone an_ enthu- 
siastic welcome. They 
have expressed this en- 
thusiasm in orders for the 
new Model 12. 


And all of this in the face of 
the fact that the Dictaphone 
has to prove its own value to 
your business before you are 
asked to pay for a single ma- 
chine. 


If you haven’t personally 
seen this outstanding example 
of modern design, you ought 
to do so. The easiest way is 
to have on your desk the new 
portfolio of photographic 
studies of the new Model 12. 


A telephone call to the Dicta- 
phone office in your city will 
bring this to you by mail. 
8 
Dictaphone Sales Corpor- 
ye ation, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 





IT TAKES HEALTHY NERVES 


TO BE A FOOTBALL REFERE 


(Above) IF YOU WANT TO SEE nerve 
strain, look at ‘Mike’? Thomp- 
son’s job—refereeing tons of foot- 
ball brawn, seeing every detail but 
never getting in the players’ way! 


M. J. (‘‘Mike’’) Thompson, foot- 
ball’s most famous referee, is a 
steady smoker who has to keep 
healthy nerves. He says: 
‘*Because nothing can be al- 
lowed to interfere with healthy 
nerves I smoke Camels. I have 
tried them all—given every pop- 
ular brand a chance to: show 
what it can offer. Camels don’t 
upset my nerves even when I 
smoke constantly. And the long- 


Copyright, 1933, h. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


CAMELS 


er Ismoke them the more I come 
to appreciate their mildness and 
rich flavor.”’ 
ae Pe * Te 

Many smokers have changed to 
Camels and found that they are 
no longer nervous...irritable... 
‘“jumpy.’’ Switch to Camels 
yourself. Smoke them steadily. 
You will find that Camels do not 
jangle your nerves—or tire your 
taste. 
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COSTLIER 


TOBACCOS: “24 
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P How are YOUR nerves? 


TRY THIS TEST 


Fasten one end of a short string to a fingerring. Have a 
second person hold string at arm’s length above shoul- 
der. The test is for you to make a full-arm swing down- 
ward and up...and try to put a pencil, held 3 inches 
from the point, through the ring. Good performance is 
being successful once in the first 3 tries, 
George Santelli (Camel smoker), champion fencer, 
did it on the first try. 


IT IS MORE FUN TO KNOW 


Camels are made from 

finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 

tobaccos than any other 
popular brand. 
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? THEY NEVER GEI 
ON YOUR NERVES 





